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The Popular Front Government, which came into power in 
France after the election of May 1936, remained in office 
jor slightly over one year (4 June 1936 to 21 June 1937), and was 
followed by a second Government of similar composition with 
approximately the same supporters. It is no doubt too early to 
give a complete description of, or pass final judgment on, the 
accomplishments of that Government, in regard to social legislation 
or in other matters. Even before resigning, however, the Govern- 
ment had decided, after carrying out a number of social, economic, 
and financial reforms which may be described as unprecedented 
in the history of the Third Republic, to interrupt its programme, 
in accordance with the views of the great majority of the general 
public, so as to enable the cowntry to assimilate the reforms already 
passed and gather strength for further changes. The new Govern- 
ment has confirmed this interruption of the programme. 

It would therefore seem to be an appropriate moment to survey 
the position, analyse the work already accomplished, and attempt 
some explanation of it. This is what Mr. F. Maurette does in the 
following article, with special reference to the social reforms and 
their effects on the economic ian and on the Sag of the nation. 


THE oF. THE Porutak 


HE work of the first popular Gévérhinetit was 
based not on a plan but on a programme. The distinction 

will be obvious. A plan means a complete coherent outline 
of certain tasks to be completed within a given period, the 
outline being logically evolved from a certain doctrine. A 
programme, on the other hand, is an enumeration of reforms 
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that various political parties, which may disagree on points 
of doctrine, consider practicable and desirable, and which 
they undertake to put into effect if they come into power. 
A joint programme adopted by different political groups is 
naturally arrived at not only by agreement but also by a process 
of concession and by abandoning, at least provisionally, some 
of the aims peculiar to particular parties. 

Before the election of May 1986 the parties of the Left in 
France, from the Radical Socialists to the Communists, united 
in a “popular coalition” and agreed to a joint programme 
which they undertook to put into effect by co-operation if the 
election gave them the opportunity. The results of the election 
were favourable, and a popular coalition Government was 
constituted and proceeded to carry out the programme. 

The parts of that programme dealing with social policy 
were summed up in a few brief phrases which were really based 
on the plans and programmes previously drawn up by the trade 
union organisations, and especially by the General Confederation 
of Labour. The preamble to the programme stated that the 
demands it included were few because only the most urgent 
had been selected and that they would require to be supple- 
mented at some later date. These urgent social reforms were 
mentioned in a few lines of the programme, which may be 
reproduced in full : 


Measures to deal with unemployment 
and the industrial depression ; 


Establishment of a nationai unemployment fund. 
Reduction of hours of work without reduction of weekly wages. 


Provision of opportunities of employment for young persons by 
the introduction of a system of adequate pensions for older workers. 

Rapid application of a plan of extensive public works, both urban 
and rural, the rural savings institutions supplementing the resources 
of the State and other public authorities. 


In addition to a few points of social policy which appear 
under the heading. “.Eeonomic Bemands” and are justified 
as a means of restoring purchasing power lost or reduced by 
the slump, there were certain other points contained under the 
heading “ Political Demands ”’, such as enforcement and respect 
of freedom of association for all, and recognition of the right 
of women to employment. Mention may also be made of the 
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demands for raising the compulsory school age to 14 years, 
as a preparatory step towards fixing the same age for admission 
to employment, and for the establishment of a Parliamentary 
Committee of Enquiry to study the political, economic, and social 
position in colonies, which raises the question of Native labour. 
There was also one economic demand which affected the con- 
dition of the working class as a whole : this was for the restora- 
tion of the prices of agricultural products, combined with 
measures to combat speculation and the high cost of living. 

Such was the social programme which obtained a majority 
of the votes at last year’s election. We must now consider 
how much of that programme was put into effect by the Govern- 
ment during its year of existence. 


THE MACHINERY OF THE “ EXPERIMENT” 


As it had to exercise its power in a country governed by 
parliamentary procedure, the Government responsible for 
this experiment had to carry it out by parliamentary means, 
that is, by submitting Bills to the two Chambers for their 
approval and subsequent action. This was the course actually 
followed. The social reforms undertaken are based in their 
present form on fourteen Acts passed by Parliament and 
promulgated between 20 June and 81 December 1936. In 
chronological—but not logical—order these are: the Act 
relating to holidays with pay (20 June); the Forty-Hour 
Week Act (21 June) ; the Collective Agreements Act (24 June) ;. 
the Act relating to the school leaving age (9-11 August); the 
Act setting up a National Wheat Board (15 August); the Act 
establishing a plan of works to reduce unemployment (18. 
August) ; the Act for the restriction of any undue rise in prices. 
(19 August); the Act providing for temporary assistance to 
commercial undertakings (19 August); the Act granting a 
respite to farmers for the payment of debts on their holdings 
(19 August) ; the Act granting a respite to traders, industrialists, 
and craftsmen (21 August); the Act for securing co-operation 
between agricultural and distributive co-operative societies 
(26 August) ; the Act amending the Decree of 28 October 1985 
relating to social insurance (26 August); the Currency Act 
(1 October), section 15 of which contains some provisions con- 
cerning collective agreements and wage adjustments; and 
the Act relating to conciliation and arbitration in industrial 
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disputes (81 December). All these Acts except the last two 
were passed in ten weeks. It is therefore not surprising that in 
referring to the legislation of which only a part has been men- 
tioned here (only Acts of a directly or indirectly social character 
have been enumerated) the Director of the International 
Labour Office, in his Report to the International Labour 
Conference, pointed out that democratic methods could act 
as rapidly as any others in carrying out social or other reforms. 

No great change was made in the executive machinery 
to give effect to all these laws. A few new authorities were set 
up, whose powers bore the mark of the social views of the 
Popular Front Government. These included a Minister of Nation- 
al Economy (dropped by the succeeding Government) and an 
Under-Secretary of State for Workers’ Spare Time, attached 
to the Ministry of Public Health. The sincere feminism embodied 
in the programme of the popular coalition (“recognition of 
the right of women to employment ’’) found confirmation and 
practical expression in the higher spheres of activity by the 
appointment of two women (three in the earlier months of the 
Government’s existence) as Under-Secretaries of State. In 
addition a general secretariat attached to the Prime Minister's 
department was set up, under the direction of a general secretary 
with a staff of 20 assistants (chargés de missions), responsible 
for co-ordinating the study of certain problems falling within 
the competence of more than one Government department, 
such as the question of extensive public works, for arbitrating 
in disputes between two departments concerning questions 
in which both were equally interested, and for dealing directly 
with certain new problems not already specified as falling 
within the competence of any Government department, such 
as the problem of conciliation and arbitration. Recently the 
more important of these duties were transferred to an Under- 
Secretary of State in the Prime Minister’s department. None 
of these measures involved any structural reform, but merely 
an adaptation of traditional bodies to new or very much wider 
tasks. The extent of this adjustment was the absolute mini- 
mum, and some well-disposed critics described it as inadequate. 

It is interesting to note that the most original innovation 
involving the establishment of new executive machinery was 
not due to the Popular Front Government, which took it over 
as a recent creation from its predecessors. The Popular Front 
Government, however, from the outset made intensive use of 
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this institution to an extent which had perhaps not been fore- 
seen by these predecessors. The organisation in question was 
the new National Economic Council. France had had an earlier 
National Economic Council which remained in existence for 
ten years and did useful work, although sometimes perhaps 
of a rather academic nature. Neither its composition nor its 
powers enabled it to go much beyond the theoretical field. 
The powers and the composition of the new Council make it 
something entirely different. 

The powers of the Council are quite clearly defined in section 
8 of the Act of 19 March 1936 which instituted it, and it will 
suffice to quote that section: 

The National Economic Council may consider, either at the request 
of the Government or of one of the Chambers or of a Parliamentary 
Committee or on its own initiative, any Government or private 
member’s Bill of national economic importance, or any economic 
problem. 

Government or private members’ Bills of national economic 
importance shall be transmitted by the Government to the National 
Economie Council as soon as they are distributed. 

Draft public administrative regulations affecting the national 
economic system shall be submitted to the National Economic Council 
for an opinion. 

The opin.ons and reports of the Council shall in all cases be sub- 
mitted to the Government and to both Chambers, as well as to any 
Parliamentary Committees which have consulted it. 

Its recommendations shall in all cases be submitted to the Prime 
Minister, who shall, within one month, indicate what action has 
been taken on these recommendations or invite the Council to examine 
the question afresh. 


The Council has thus to be consulted on any proposed 
legislation on economic matters and, we might add, on social 
matters, since no social legislation can be proposed that does 
not affect the economic system. The Council is also entitled 
to study any economic problem—and, for the same reason, 
any social problem. It acts in a purely advisory capacity, but 
its field of activity is enormous. 

Its composition appears to be adequate to enable it to 
carry out these tasks. It has a threefold basis, comprising 
occupational sections, a general meeting, and a standing 
committee. : 

The fundamental principle underlying the composition’ 
of the Council is the representation of different occupations 
and interests. There are twenty occupational sections, which 
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between them must have not more than 200 members, appointed 
by the occupations concerned in each case. Occupations have 
been classified in large groups, and the following sections 
have been set up: five for agriculture, nine for industry, one 
for transport, two for commerce, one for credit, insurance 
and savings institutions, one for the arts and liberal professions, 
and one for public services. It is to these sections that the 
Government first transmits any Bills or draft public adminis- 
trative regulations affecting the occupational group represented 
by the section. The opinions they express are naturally valuable 
and bear the stamp of expert knowledge. There might, however, 
be a danger that the sections would not be able to see the 
wood for the trees: if they had the last word their decisions 
might be one-sided and might ignore other interests, whereas 
the purpose is to take account of all interests within the wider 
context of the national interest as a whole. Consequently, 
the opinions of the sections must be supplemented by those 
of the general =-eeting or of the standing committee, as the 
case may be. 

The general meeting consists of 178 members : 44 belonging 
to agriculture, 44 to industrial production and commerce, 
44 representing the workers, 4 representing non-manual work- 
ers, 4 the chambers of crafts, 12 colonial activities, 12 the 
associations (co-operative or otherwise) of consumers and users of 
services, and 4 miscellaneous associations. In addition there are 
5 members appointed for their special competence in economic 
matters by the other representatives at a general meeting. 
The general meeting is the principal and final authority, and it 
elects from among its members a standing committee of 40 
responsible for ascertaining the views and desires of the different 
economic groups, distributing and co-ordinating the work of 
the sections, organising relations with the public authorities, 
preparing the work of the general meeting, undertaking urgent 
enquiries, and deciding any questions on which the general 
meeting has granted it the necessary powers. For the purpose 
of urgent studies the standing committee may set up special 
technical committees which report back to it. 

So much for the machinery. From its inception in October 
1986 it was intensively used and constantly put to the test by 
the Government. It played a very large part in the drafting 

and application of all the social legislation which transformed 
the economic life of the country in such a short period. During 
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the months immediately following the passing of the Act of 
21 June 1936 establishing the 40-hour week in industrial and 
commercial undertakings, the occupational sections considered 
the 35 Decrees giving effect to that Act, to which reference will be 
made later. Similarly, after the passing of the Collective Agree- 
ments Act of 24 June 1986, the sections studied the draft 
departmental Orders for the compulsory extension of the 
collective agreements already existing in some dozen industries. 
The standing committee expressed its views on the opinions 
given by the occupational sections before transmitting them 
to the Prime Minister. Long debates took place in the National 
Economic Council on the subject of the Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act of 31 December 1936 and the Decree of January 
1937 for its application,.and on the draft Decree relating to 
disputes arising:out of the rise in prices due to the devaluation 
of the currency on 1 October 1936. 

At the same time the Council made use of its powers to 
undertake on its own initiative the study of various economic 
problems of great importance at the present time. It appointed 
a special committee to collaborate with the Finance Committee 
of the Chamber of Deputies in studying the question of the 
reorganisation of bank credit. The agricultural sections under- 
took a study of the markets for the various types of agricultural 
products and ways of promoting the co-operative movement 
in agriculture. Finally, and most important of all, a technical 
committee was set up to consider the problem of the occupational 
rehabilitation of the unemployed and the training of skilled 
workers—an enquiry which led, as will be seen later, to a 
study of the whole problem of apprenticeship and placing, 
which is a much wider question and one of vital importance. 

An active and varied contribution was thus made by this 
institution, which, in its new form, would seem to be well 
balanced and suited to the purposes it is intended to fulfil. 


THE Soctat REFORMS 


The following analysis of the social legislation of the first 
popular coalition Government during its year of activity will not 
follow the chronological order of the Acts mentioned above, but 
a somewhat more logical order. In this way it will be possible 
to indicate the general outlines of the edifice which is still 
in course of construction, to show the parts which are already 
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completed, and to indicate those for which the architect’s plan 
must still be drawn up before the builders can continue. 


Hours of Work : The Forty-Hour Vek 


The new regulation of hours of work was one of the first 
tasks undertaken by the Popular Front Government: on 20 
June the Act relating to holidays with pay was passed by 
Parliament and promulgated, and on 21 June the Forty- 
Hour Week Act followed. 

This latter reform would seem to be the keystone of the 
Government’s work ; some would call it the stumbling block. 
Before considering it in detail it may be well to recall the 
national and international atmosphere in which the reform was 
passed. 

The French workers’ organisations—all of them, and not 
merely the General Confederation of Labour—had for six years 
been urging the reduction of hours of work from 48 to 40 in the 
week so as to reduce unemployment by distributing the available 
hours of work more equitably over a larger number of potential 
workers. For six years one section of public opinion, supporting 
the majority of the employers, had denied that such a reform 
could do anything to reduce unemployment or that a sufficient 
output could be produced at low enough prices under such 
conditions to be economically sound and profitable. In point 
of fact hours of work in France, particularly after the economic 
recovery which began about a year ago, would appear to have 
been far removed from the system which the workers demanded. 
An enquiry carried out on 1 June 1936 in undertakings employing 
100 or more workers and subject to the factory or mining 
inspectorates (8,488 establishments employing 2,217,384 workers) 
showed that at that date the staffs of these establishments 
were working the following hours weekly : 


Length of the working week a AM 

Less than 32 hours 1.20 
32 hours 1.26 
More than 32 and less than 40 hours 4.46 
40 hours 5.60 
More than 40 and less than 48 hours 20.16 
48 hours or over 67.32 

100.00 


It will be seen that a few days before the Forty-Hour 
Week Act was passed scarcely one-eighth of the undertakings 
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covered by the enquiry were working in accordance with the 
hours laid down in that Act, and more than two-thirds were 
working much longer hours. If this fact is borne in mind the 
reader will find it easier to understand why the Government 
required more than a year to issue the Decrees giving effect to 
the legislation : elasticity and a thorough, detailed study of the 
various conditions in the ind ;tries to which the legislation was 
to apply were essential. 

This was the national situation. As regards international 
developments, a Convention relating to the 40-hour week had 
been adopted in 1935, but it was a Convention “ of principle ” 
which did not bind States, even if they ratified it, to do more 
than consider the possibility of introducing the 40-hour week 
in the different industries in their respective territories. Since 
then, only one Convention had been passed, covering a single 
group of industries—public works. In practice the position was 
that the 40-hour week was applied in New Zealand and the 
United States, probably in Russia, and partially in Italy 
without any increase in real rates of wages ; the 1935 Convention 
had been ratified by a single State—Spain. 

It was in this national and international context that the 
French legislation on the subject was passed. The very brief 
preamble to the Act referred to the three main reasons which 
had led the Government to propose this legislation : the desire 
to reduce unemployment, the necessity for granting the workers 
a sufficient amount of free time to enable them to live a really 
full life, and the legitimate claim of the workers to share in the 
benefits which technical progress had brought to the employers, 
to capital, and to society in general. With a view to achieving 
these three objects, the Act introduced the 40-hour week 
“in industrial, commercial, handicraft, and co-operative estab- 
lishments and in business premises of any kind connected with 
them, whatever their nature, whether public or private, secular 
or religious, even where they serve the purpose of trade instruc- 
tion or are of a philanthropic nature, including public curative 
establishments and lunatic asylums”. The weekly hours of 
work were reduced to 38 hours and 40 minutes for underground 
workers in mines. The Act was to be applied to different groups 
of industries by Decrees issued by the Council of Ministers 
after reference to the competent occupational sections of the 
National Economic Council and consultation of the employers’ 
and workers’ organisations concerned. The hope was expressed 
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that the Decrees might be based on agreements between em- 
ployers and workers. 

It may be said forthwith that this hope was amply fulfilled 
in practice, especially during the early months of the experi- 
ment. When the organisations were consulted, 11 replied from 
the mining industry, which is highly concentrated, 511 from the 
building industry, 302 from the metal industries, and 143 from 
the textile industry. During August and September 1936, joint 
committees of employers and workers to consider the details 
of application of the Act were set up for the coal-mining industry, 
the metal industries, the building trade, the Paris bakery trade, 
and glassworks. The activity of the Government was unceasing ; 
between 25 September 1936 and 31 May of this year, no fewer 
than 35 Decrees were issued containing regulations for the 
application of the 40-hour week (or 38 hours and 40 minutes 
in mines) in a large number of branches of industrial and com- 
mercial activity: mines (coal, iron, potash, slate quarries, 
and bituminous shale); industries (iron and steel, textiles, 
printing and publishing, glassworks, chemicals, bleaching, 
dyeing and finishing, hides and leather, clothing, wood, paper 
and cardboard) ; foodstuffs (bakeries, manufacture of biscuits, 
confectionery and chocolates, fruit and vegetable preserving, 
slaughtering, preparation of cooked meats, and meat packing 
works); building and public works (public works, building, 
manufacture of building materials); transport, handling of 
merchandise, and commerce (railways, handling of merchandise 
in ports, retail provision and other trades, retail chemists’ 
shops) ; and miscellaneous (hospitals, infirmaries, nursing homes, 
sanatoria, and asylums, banks, credit and exchange establish- 
ments, insurance companies, private offices, administrative 
services and agencies, administrative and commercial services 
of newspapers, press agencies, undertakers’ establishments). 
It was estimated that about 40 Decrees would suffice to apply 
the 40-hour week to the whole of industry and trade. 

These Decrees differ from each other, since it was the diver- 
sity of industrial conditions that led to the procedure of separate 
Decrees being adopted. They have, however, some features in 
common. The arrangement of the sections is the same. In every 
Decree section 1 defines the scope of the Decree and the industries 
to which it applies ; section 2 indicates the methods of applica- 
tion ; section 3 deals with making up for time lost through 
force majeure, seasonal unemployment, accidents to equipment, 
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or local events; section 4 makes provision for the hours of 
work being posted up ; section 5 deals with permanent exemp- 
tions and section 6 with temporary exemptions ; section 7 
fixes the date on which the Decree will take effect. There 
is also a certain uniformity in the wording of the Decrees. 
For example, section 2, which is the most important section, 
varies in its terms according to the industry in question, 
but for the great majority of occupations it lays down 
certain alternative methods of applying the 40-hour week 
which would seem to be the most popular ones. These 
methods are three in number; (a) 5 days of 8 hours with 
two consecutive rest days, which may be either Saturday 
and Sunday or Sunday and Monday ; (6) 6 working days over 
which the 40 hours are spread equally, making 6 hours and 40 
minutes per day ; (c) 6 working days over which the 40 hours are 
spread unevenly (provided always that no working day may be 
longer than 8 hours), so that the workers may have a half- 
holiday in addition to the Sunday rest. 

Among the groups of industries to which the 40-hour week 
has so far been applied, there are very few in which other 
methods of application have replaced or supplemented the three 


mentioned above. The exceptions include railways, for which 
a more elastic system is laid down, with three separate sets 
of regulations governing respectively train staff, other employees 
in general, and management, inspection, and supervisory 
services ! ; retail trade, to which special provisions apply ® ; the 


1 For train staff (enginemen and trainmen) hours of work are calculated in 
“ working periods ”, by which is meant the periods of service falling between two 
consecutive periodical long rests. Hours of actual work calculated for two succes- 
sive working periods may not exceed an average of 6 hours and 40 minutes a day 
(reckoned from midnight to midnight), provided that : (a) not more than 8 hours 
are worked on any one day (8% hours may, however, be worked once or twice 
during any given working period), and (b) not more than 50 hours of actual work 
are effected during any given working period. The average of the daily spread- 
over (including actual work and waiting periods) should be 9 hours ; it may not 
exceed 10 hours or (once or twice in a working period) 10% hours ; in the case of 
emergency reserve staff (enginemen on duty in a depét without being actively 
employed) it may be extended to 12 hours. For staff other than the above, but 
excluding staff employed in management, inspection, and supervisory services, 
the management of each establishment is entitled to select any of the three ordinary 
arrangements of hours or one of the two following arrangements : 8 hours a day 
for 5 days over a period of 7 days not coinciding with the week, or 6 hours and 40 
minutes a day for 6 days over a similar period of 7 days. For the staff employed 
in management, inspection, and supervisory services, the weekly average of 40 
hours is calculated over a period of four consecutive weeks. 

2 The first Decrees relating to retail trade made provision for 5 days of 8 hours 
with a rest on Monday for establishments in the Department of the Seine ; it was 


stipulated that a different arrangement of hours might be permitted during the 
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chemical industries, in which the three ordinary arrangements are 
supplemented by an uneven distribution of 80 hours over two 
consecutive weeks of 10 or 11 working days, the maximum daily 
hours being fixed at 8 and the rest day other than Sunday 
being either Saturday or Monday ; and hospitals and curative 
establishments, for which a similar arrangement is provided ; 
finally, and most important of all, a weekly average of 42 hours 
is allowed for continuous-process occupations, the average 
being calculated for most of these occupations (iron and steel 
works, building, public works, wood, and paper) over a period 
of 12 weeks (in glassworks 4 weeks), provided that the daily 
hours never exceed 8 and that a rest period of not less than 24 
consecutive hours is granted every week. 

In the case of underground work in mines (coal, potash, 
iron ore, and bituminous shale)! the 38 hours and 40 minutes 
worked weekly are distributed according to the following rules : 
the daily hours may in no case exceed 7 hours and 45 minutes, 
reckoned from the time of entering the cage to descend to the 
time of leaving it after returning to the surface ; the daily hours 
of work must include a break of 25 minutes taken collectively 
in each workplace by each group of workers ; the working week 
consists of 5 days, the rest day other than Sunday being either 
Saturday or Monday. 

The arrangements for applying the 40-hour week have been 
dealt with at considerable length because it seemed desirable 
in a periodical reaching an international public to enable the 
reader to understand that even in a country in which the Govern- 
ment and the majority of public opinion were in favour of the 
strict application of the principle laid down in the legislation 
it proved necessary to make more or less elastic arrangements 
for the application of that principle to different industries. From 
this the conclusion may doubtless be drawn that it is wise to 
make national legislation—and a fortiori an international 
Convention on this subject—as simple and as general as possible, 


Exhibition, to be prescribed by Ministerial Order after consultation of the organisa- 
tions concerned ; for establishments in other departments, hours of work may be 
distributed over 5 days with one day’s rest on any day of the week as well as Sunday, 
or the 40 hours may be distributed equally over 6 working days with a system 
of rotation. Since then, a more elastic Decree has been issued applying to the Paris 
area during the period of the Exhibition. Further Decrees may be issued. 

1 For underground work in state quarries, the hours are 40 in the week, calcu- 
lated from the time of entering the cage to descend to the time of leaving the cage 
after returning to the surface, and the three normal arrangements of hours are 


prescribed. 
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leaving the details and the arrangement of hours to Decrees 
and administrative regulations. 

It will be noted, however, that in most cases the French 
Government has insisted on the strictest application of the 
principle. With regard to the calculation of average hours, 
more especially, strong pressure was brought to bear from various 
quarters urging the Government, in the case of some more or 
less seasonal industries at least, to permit the calculation of 
hours over a period much longer than a week, and in some cases 
even as long as a year. The proposal was made, and is still 
sometimes brought forward, that a 2,000-hour year should 
be substituted for the 40-hour week!. The Government, 
firmly supported by the workers’ organisations, resisted these 
demands ; in most cases the arrangements for the calculation 
of hours are restricted to one week ; only rare exceptions permit 
the average to be calculated over a fortnight (train staff of 
railways, chemical industries, and hospitals), 4 weeks (managing 
staff of railways, and glassworks) or 12 weeks (continuous- 
process operations other than those in glassworks). 

It would be premature, not to say ridiculous, at the present 
stage to assess the results achieved by this Act, which is not 
yet fully applied. It must suffice here to give a few details, 
following the indications given in the preamble as to the purpose 
of the legislation. It will be remembered that there were three 
main aims. 

The first was the reduction of unemployment. The average 
number of unemployed at present is 100,000 less than at the 
corresponding period last year, showing a decrease of one-fifth. 
That is a comparatively slight result and may be attributed in 
part not merely to the reduction in hours of work but also to 
other causes, such as the economic recovery and also, it must 
be recognised, the armament policy. There seems to be little 
doubt that the amount of labour reabsorbed in industry 
would have been even greater if it had proved possible to find 
more skilled workers among the unemployed, for in practically 
every branch of industry the engagement of one skilled worker 
involves the engagement of 2, 3, or 4 labourers whose work 
supplements and depends on that of the skilled workers. Here 
the problem becomes complicated, and the reforms already 
made must be supplemented by a development of vocational 


1 Fifty weeks of 40 hours, since another Act provides for a holiday with pay 
of at least 2 weeks. 
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rehabilitation, and also by an improvement in placing, to which 
reference will be made later. 

The second aim was the extension of the leisure hours of 
workers so as to enable them to live a fuller life. The establish- 
ment of holidays with pay is intended to serve this same purpose. 
It can be achieved by the organisation of spare time. These 
two subjects will be studied to some extent later. 

The final purpose was to enable the workers to share in the 
benefits obtained as a result of technical progress. The intro- 
duction of the 40-hour week can contribute directly and indi- 
rectly to this aim: directly through increased leisure, and 
indirectly (if the same wages are paid for the shorter working 
week as were paid for the longer one, and if wages are paid to a 
larger number of workers) by increasing the total volume of 
the weekly earnings of the workers and thus adding to their 
purchasing power. This brings us to the question of wages. 


Wages 


In France, as in every country in which a policy of deflation 
was adopted during the depression, wages have fallen consider- 
ably in the last few years. The policy of the first popular coalition 
Government was to raise the level of wages, and it chose two 
methods of achieving this. 

In the first place it endeavoured to maintain the same scale of 
earnings for the 40-hour week as for the 48-hour week. Section 2 
of the Forty-Hour Week Act stated: “ No fall in the standard 
of living of the workers shall result from the enforcement of the 
Act, which must in no case be a determining reason for any 
reduction of remuneration (wages or supplementary advant- 
ages) ’’. Consequently, when the Forty-Hour Week Act is 
applied by Decree to any industry the hourly rates of wages 
must automatically be increased so that the worker earns the 
same amount for his 40-hour week as he formerly received for 
48 hours. 

The second measure taken by the Government was to 
raise the workers’ earnings simultaneously and proportionately 
—but not equally—with the rise in the cost of living and the 
devaluation of the currency which was decided upon on 1 October 
1936. Proportionately but not equally, for the view several 
times expressed by the Government, and more particularly 
by the Minister of National Economy, was that, as the principal 
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justification given for the rise in the cost of living was the 
increase in costs which would result from a rise in wages, any 
action taken to adapt wages exactly to the increase in the cost 
of living would naturally mean an unending race between 
prices and wages, which would benefit no one. What the Govern- 
ment aimed at was the gradual adaptation, by a narrowing 
margin, of prices to wages and wages to prices. To take a 
concrete example, a rise in prices of 24 per cent. would be fol- 
lowed by a rise in wages of 12 per cent., which in turn would 
be counterbalanced by a rise in prices of 6 per cent., followed 
again by a rise in wages of 3 per cent., and so on, until eventually 
the increase necessary in both factors would be reduced to 
zero and a position of stability would be reached. 

From the point of view of wages, however, such a system 
of progressive adaptation required a period of study, experiment, 
and negotiation between the parties, involving the conclusion 
of agreements and, in some cases, conciliation by the public 
authorities. It was therefore natural for the Government, 
after issuing legislation and Decrees concerning hours of work 
and the devaluation of the currency, to introduce further legisla- 
tion relating to collective agreements and conciliation and 
arbitration. 


Collective Agreements : Conciliation and Arbitration 


The main legislation on this subject is contained in the 
Collective Agreements Act of 24 June 1986, the Currency Act 
of 1 October, one section of which deals with conciliation pro- 
cedure for the readjustment of wages on account of devaluation, 
and the Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 31 December. 

The Act of 24 June 1936 may be said to have introduced 
the system of collective agreements as a customary form of 
industrial relations in France for the first time. It defines 
the procedure for concluding agreements, the provisions which 
they must necessarily contain, and the scope which they may 
cover. 

With regard to procedure, it is provided that at the request 
of an employers’ or workers’ trade association directly concerned, 
the Minister of Labour or his representative shall convene 
a meeting of a joint committee composed of delegates of the 
most representative trade associations of employers and workers 
in the branch of industry and the district concerned with a view 
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to the conclusion of a collective labour agreement “ to regulate 
the relations between employers and workers in a particular 
branch of industry or commerce for a particulair district or for 
the whole of France ”’. If a joint committee convened in this way 
is unable to agree, the Minister of Labour, at the request of one 
of the parties and after consulting the competent occupational 
section or sections of the National Economic Council, shall take 
steps to bring about agreement. 

As regards their substance, the agreements must contain, 
in addition to a definition of the period of validity, provisions 
covering freedom of association and the workers’ freedom of 
opinion, the appointment in undertakings employing more than 
ten persons of workers’ delegates to submit to the management 
individual complaints referring to the application of wage rates 
or health and safety regulations, minimum wages, notice of 
dismissal, the. organisation of apprenticeship, the procedure 
for the settlement of disputes arising out of the collective agree- 
ment, and the procedure for the revision or amendment of the 
agreement. The Act further states that collective agreements 
must not contain any provisions contrary to the legislation 
or regulations in force, but that they may lay down more favour- 
able conditions of employment. In point of fact many of the 
collective agreements concluded since June of last year contain 
provisions more favourable than the minimum laid down by 
law, more especially with regard to holidays with pay, notice 
of dismissal, and the allowances paid to women before and after 
childbirth. 

With regard to the scope of the agreements, the Minister 
of Labour, by issuing an Order, may make an agreement binding 
on all employers and workers in the trades and districts covered 
by the agreement, but this can be done only after consulting © 
the organisations concerned and the occupational sections of the 
National Economic Council. 

In the course of twelve months numerous collective agree- 
ments were concluded for various industries throughout the 
whole of France ; on 31 May 1937 there were 4,282 agreements 
applying to 2 million workers. It may already be said that the 
system of collective agreements has become established in 
French custom, although it does not yet play the predominant 
part, sometimes to the exclusion of legislation, which it plays 
in the British Commonwealth. It would be interesting—but it 
would require a separate article—to consider to what extent, 
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in spite of its recent introduction, the ¢ollective agreement is 
tending not merely tq ‘supplement legislation. ig range, ‘but 
to take its place. One might already find in certain occupations 

a very definite tendency: to: Tay down: in black and. white a 
system of customary rules governing the occupation. 

Among the provisions required to be included in collective 
agreements the most original and the most novel, at least 
from the point of view of France, is that concerning workers’ 
delegates. So far, this system had existed in France only in coal 
mines. It is now extended to all undertakings employing ten 
or more persons, and even that provision of the Act may be 
considered as representing a minimum; in certain occupations 
in which the majority of establishments employ fewer than ten 
persons (as, for instance, in the retail provision trade) the 
employees asked that the collective agreement should make pro- 
vision for the appointment of workers’ delegates even in small 
establishments, since it was permissible for the agreement to lay 
down conditions more favourable than those contained in the 
law. The delegates are not spokesmen for the employees as a 
whole ; they are elected by them but do not represent them col- 
lectively ; they are merely entitled to submit to the employer 
individual complaints concerning conditions of work, such as 
wages, health, safety, etc., to the exclusion of any collective 
petitions or communications. In short, the workers’ delegate 
is not a leader in a campaign carried on against the employer ; 
on the contrary, he is the proper intermediary for ensuring con- 
ciliation and maintaining touch between the two parties prin- 
cipally concerned in production. 

Conciliation is now more necessary than before in every occu- 
pation. It is true that the strike is still a legally recognised 
weapon and is the last resort of the workers. It is permitted, 
just as lock-outs are still permitted. It would be inconceivable 
for a Government appointed under the conditions in which 
the first Popular Front Government took power to do anything 
to weaken or hamper the use of the strike as a weapon in the 
hands of the workers. But France at the present time is passing 
through a stage in which, as a result of the shortening of the 
working week, everything must be done to maintain or increase 
production and output, and to ensure that a decision to take 
action which might reduce output shall be avoided except in 
the last resort. This is especially necessary because, among the 
burning questions that have constantly to be settled between 
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employers and workers, that of wages is, at present particularly 
acute as a.result of. sudden changes in the cost of living and the 
effects of devaluation. These and other considerations led the 
Government to introduce a procedure of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, which was given concrete form in an Act promulgated on 
31 December 1936, supplemented by a Decree of 16 January 1937. 

In accordance with this legislation, if any dispute arises 
between employers and workers in a factory or a commercial 
establishment or a group of undertakings or the whole of any 
industrial or commercial occupation, the parties must, before 
engaging in a strike or lock-out, submit the dispute to con- | 
ciliation, the procedure for which comprises various stages. 
The first stage is direct negotiation between the parties, with 
or without the assistance of a mediator chosen by them. The 
other stages require a series of conciliation boards of increasingly 
wide scope, the first being the departmental committee, on 
which there are delegates of the most representative organisa- 
tions—the Chambers of Commerce on the employers’ side and 
the Departmental Federations of Trade Unions, generally 
belonging to the General Confederation of Labour, on the work- 
ers’ side; in exceptional cases other organisations may be 
represented. These committees may have local or occupational 
sections. If the dispute covers the territory of several depart- 
ments the Minister will set up an interdepartmental committee. 
If the departmental or interdepartmental committee fails to 
arrive at a solution within four clear days, the dispute is sub- 
mitted to a mixed joint committee presided over by a representa- 
tive of the competent Ministry and consisting of members 
appointed by the national federations of employers and workers 
to which the most representative associations of the parties 
in question are affiliated. If, after four clear days, this body 
is unable to settle the dispute, it comes before the National 
Conciliation Board presided over by the competent Minister 
or his representative, and consisting of equal numbers of em- 
ployers and workers appointed by the most representative 
confederations, which are the National Confederation of Em- 
ployers and the General Confederation of Labour. 

If all these various committees fail to settle the dispute 
it must be submitted to arbitration. The arbitration procedure 
is opened at the request of one of the parties, by an appeal 
to two arbitrators, one representating the employers and one the 
workers, selected by the two parties to the dispute. If one of 
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the parties refuses to appoint an arbitrator, the Minister of 
Labour, ez officio, makes the appointment. If the two arbitrators 
fail to agree, they can refer the matter to an umpire selected 
by them from a list of 30 persons drawn up by the Government 
after consulting the two most representative organisations 
of employers and workers, which are the two Confederations 
mentioned above. If the arbitrators cannot agree on any of the 
persons on that list, they request the Prime Minister to appoint 
an umpire. Arbitrators and umpires must make their decisions 
in accordance with equity, and with a view to creating an 
atmosphere of collaboration and respect for the mutual rights 
of the parties. No appeal against their decisions is permitted. 

This is a solidly and coherently constructed system, based 
on very sound principles. There is one possible omission : 
if the decision of the arbitrators or the umpire is not carried 
out by one of the parties, no penalty can be enforced. On 1 June 
1937, however, only twelve out of 220 decisions given by um- 
pires had failed to take effect because of the opposition of the 
employers or the workers concerned. 

- It is too early to assess the results so far obtained by this 
new procedure or those that may be expected in the future. 
It is not at present possible to present statistics of the disputes 
that have been settled in this way without a strike or a lock- 
out, or a list of the strikes and lock-outs (a few of which have 
occurred) that have been declared in defiance of the legislation 
before any conciliation procedure, or at least any arbitration 
procedure, had been resorted to. In spite of such instances, 
which are probably inevitable during the first months of applica- 
tion of such a novel and complicated procedure, the system 
may be said to have rendered valuable services: in the five 
months from 1 January to the end of May 1937, out of 3,496 
labour disputes 2,929 were settled in the first stage of the con- 
ciliation procedure; 275 cases were submitted to umpires, 
of which 220 had already been settled at the end of the period 
under consideration ; these 275 cases affected some 1,800,000 
workers. 


Holidays with Pay and Workers’ Spare Time 


The Forty-Hour Week Act is intended to give workers 
some spare time in the course of their daily lives; the Act 
relating to holidays with pay, which was passed and became 
law one day earlier (20 June 1936), is intended to ensure a 
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long unbroken holiday for the worker in the course of each 
working year. From now on, every worker, salaried employee, 
or apprentice employed in industry, commerce, a liberal pro- 
fession, or a co-operative undertaking, and every journeyman 
or apprentice attached to a handicraft workshop, is entitled, 
after one year’s uninterrupted service in the same establish- 
ment, to an annual holiday with pay of at least two weeks, in- 
cluding at least 12 working days. The period of holiday laid 
down in the legislation is thus a minimum; there is nothing 
to prevent an agreement between employers and workers fixing 
a longer period for certain workers, such as those who have been 
a long time in the service of the establishment, and some col- 
lective agreements already include a clause of this kind. The 
term “with pay” is intended to imply full pay: in the case 
of time rates the worker is entitled to the amount he would have 
received by working during the whole of the holiday period ; 
in the case of other forms of wage payment he is entitled to 
wages equivalent to the average earned by him for a period 
equal to his holiday period during the year immediately pre- 
ceding his holiday. In making these payments due account 
must be taken of family allowances, supplementary advantages, 
and remuneration in kind, the grant of which will not be con- 
tinued during the holiday period. 

It is obvious that the application of this legislation, together 
with the Forty-Hour Week Act, carries with it the problem 
of the worker’s spare time. One should rather say “ the prob- 
lems ’’, for the additional daily or weekly leisure resulting from 
the 40-hour week raises certain problems, and the long holiday, 
if it is to be of any real benefit to the worker, raises other prob- 
lems. The new Department of Recreation, represented in the 
Government by an Under-Secretary, with the assistance of the 
various authorities concerned, dealt with both these groups of 
problems during the year under review, and has already solved 
quite a number of them along lines which can only be touched 
upon briefly here. . 

In connection with the increase in daily and weekly leisure, 
efforts have been made to enlarge the number of sports grounds, 
due allowance being made for the sports suitable for the older 
workers, such as tennis and bowls; travelling libraries have 
been developed, and popular theatrical and other performances 
organised (the term “popular” applying not to the quality 
of the performances—for it has at last been realised that the 
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“ people” can appreciate works of the highest quality—but 
to the prices charged, the dimensions of the halls, etc.) ; visits to 
museums are organised under the leadership of qualified guides ; 
for some time back the Association populaire des Amis des 
Musées in Paris has been organising visits of this kind to the 
Louvre in the evenings and on Sundays, and it is proposed to 
extend the system to the ethnographical and other museums. 
One may also include, along with the question of the organisa- 
tion of the worker’s daily spare time, the programme for the 
improvement of urban dwellings and for the building of rural 
dwellings drawn up by the Ministry of National Economy 
as part of the plan of extensive public works to which reference 
will be made in a second article. 

For the longer period of leisure, organisation is perhaps 
even more important, for what is required is not simply to 
provide the workers with facilities for travel, with its great 
potentialities for mental as well as for physical development, 
but very often also to build up a taste for travel. In this direction 
also the Department of Recreation has achieved substantial 
results. One of its most successful measures was the introduc- 
tion, in co-operation with the railways, of special tickets at very 
low prices—a concession of which 600,000 persons took advantage 
in 1936 and 2 million at least are expected to take advantage in 
1937. The number of youth hostels is increasing and has already 
reached 600, bringing France into the second place after Germany. 
A service has been set up to arrange for reasonable prices to be 
charged by hotels and boarding-houses suitable for workers 
on holiday. Winter sports holidays for workers were organised 
last year in some mountain resorts. 

In this field it would appear that the Government plan 
has merely to be extended along the lines already laid down, but 
the rate of its development depends on finance. 


The Government Calls a Halt 


The last of the Acts under consideration here was passed 
on the last day of 1986; since then progress has continued 
inasmuch as numerous Decrees have been issued to give effect 
to the Forty-Hour Week Act, but no fresh legislation has 
been passed. Can one conclude that the social programme of 
the popular coalition Government has been completed ? The 
answer to this question can be found by referring to the reforms 
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enumerated in the programme of the Government for dealing 
with unemployment and the industrial depression, to which 
reference was made at the beginning of this article. The weekly 
hours of work have certainly been reduced and a tentative 
unemployment fund has been set up, but no legislation has 
so far been passed to introduce pensions for elderly workers, 
and it will be shown in a further article that circumstances 
do not permit the French Government to undertake a scheme 
of extensive works of public utility calculated to produce 
all the effects which were expected of such a plan. 

Does this mean that the Government had wearied of its 
task or found itself out of breath after such a burst of activity ? 
That would not seem to be the case; indeed, the declaration 
made by the second popular coalition Government on this 
point is quite clear. The interruption in the work of reform 
is intended to enable the country to assimilate the existing 
reforms, which have been introduced very rapidly, and to 
enable the legislation to become incorporated in the customs 
of the country. This stage is expected to take about six months, 
and the process will be fostered by the undoubted stimulus 
that will be given to production and trade by the Paris Exhi- 
bition. After that, the Government will continue its forward 
march. 

A sequel to this article will deal with the economic and 
structural effects of the social policy initiated a year ago and 
the extensive changes it has already made in the economic 
life of the country, the structure of society, and French life 
in general. This first article may be concluded by an outline 
of the more particularly social problems connected with the 
application of the first instalment of the programme, the solu- 
tion of which the present writer considers to be an essential 
condition for its success. 


The Search for Skilled Labour: Apprenticeship and Placing 


The introduction of a 40-hour week has made more acute, 
if it did not actually create, a shortage of skilled labour. 
At the present time this shortage is by no means confined to 
France ; its existence has been noted in many countries, parti- 
cularly in the United States. In every case it is attributed to 
the long period of neglect from which apprenticeship has 
suffered, first as a result of the war and secondly as a result 
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of the depression. Another probable cause is the rapid develop- 
ment of technical progress. This problem is bound to be spe- 
cially acute in a country which reduces hours of work for the 
purpose (along with other aims) of reducing unemployment ; 
it must be emphasised that when an additional skilled worker 
is engaged, it is generally necessary to engage three or four 
labourers, and if a skilled worker cannot be found to fill a post 
where he is required, three or four labourers will miss an oppor- 
tunity of finding employment. 

The first popular coalition Government in France, as soon 
as it came into power, launched a scheme for retraining unem- 
ployed workers who were capable of being trained, with a view 
not only to teaching them a new occupation but, if possible, 
making them skilled workers in that new trade. As was natural in 
the present period of rearmament, the work began in the engineer- 
ing branches producing for national defence. The National 
Economic Council is at present trying to find means of applying, 
in the industries working for peace and in every branch of in- 
dustry, the methods that have now been evolved and proved 
of value. These methods are complex and require a considerable 
expenditure of time and money. 

But the mere training of suitable unemployed men as 
skilled workers is not enough; the problem goes far beyond 
the present unemployment. It is true that a Government 
which has the protection of the workers as one of its principal 
objects must naturally devote full attention to unemployment, 
but this is an evil which never reached disastrous proportions 
in France and which at present is far from such proportions. 
In the last resort, the future of French production depends 
on the solution of the problem of skilled labour, and therefore 
the reorganisation of apprenticeship must be one of the tasks 
of the immediate future. The legislation raising the leaving 
age for elementary education to 14 years is a first step in this 
direction, for young persons will be better equipped to learn 
and to think, and will have more taste and ability for the 
technical training which awaits them. 

The search for skilled labour also involves the serious 
question of placing. Placing is still somewhat a matter of 
chance in a country which has public employment exchanges 
that are often inadequately equipped to carry out their task 
and, side by side with them, a multitude of private agencies, 
some free and some charging fees, the efforts of which are far 
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too scattered and lacking in co-ordination. Here also, the 
problem is much wider than the mere search for skilled workers 
or the prevention of unemployment. It may be said to have 
become a class problem, for the organised workers sometimes 
complain that many of them are refused employment or dis- 
missed simply because of the anti-trade-union views of certain 
heads of undertakings, while the latter in turn accuse the trade 
unions of trying, directly or indirectly, to obtain a monopoly 
of placing and some control over dismissals, thus seeking to 
usurp what the employers consider to be one of their inalienable 
rights. 

However much truth one may see in the accusations and 
protests of either of the parties, it will be realised that the 
Government was naturally anxious to serve as a mediator to 
regulate and guarantee the rights of both sides. For this reason, 
the Government wished to set up an organised system of placing 
on a joint basis, whereby every worker in search of employ- 
ment could be certain that he would not lose any opportunity 
of finding a job and that he would not run the risk of unfair 
dismissal. In a country with a shortage of adults and now 
supplied with legislation guaranteeing unusually favourable 
conditions of employment, a complete and carefully organised 
system of placing of this kind is required. This is one of the 
necessary tasks which the Government bequeathed to its 
successor to be carried to completion. 


The Ratification of International Conventions 


On 1 June 1937 France had ratified 19 international labour 
Conventions out of the 58 adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at its 22 Sessions. Larger numbers of ratifications 
have been reached by 15 countries, in most of which social 
legislation is less advanced than in the France of 1937. 

The 19 Conventions so far ratified by France deal, among 
other things, with the 48-hour week (Washington Convention), 
unemployment, the prohibition of night work for women and 
children, the weekly rest, occupational diseases, and certain 
conditions of employment for special occupational groups. 
All these Conventions were passed by the International Labour 
Conference between 1919 and 1929, no subsequent Conventions 
having so far been ratified by France. The present social 
legislation of France, however, would enable the Government, 
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without any fresh legislation or with only very slight changes 
in existing laws, to ratify some 30 additional Conventions, 
concerning the 40-hour week, sickness, invalidity, old-age, 
and widows’ and orphans’ insurance, the minimum age for 
admission to employment, forced labour in colonies, and other 
subjects. In all these matters French legislation is in harmony 
with the international labour Conventions if not more advanced. 

Such is the situation at the moment of writing. It is possible 
that the position may change in the near future and that further 
Conventions will be ratified. Such a step would be a matter 
for congratulation and would be advantageous to the French 
Government, since it would convince foreign countries of the 
stability and permanence of the social progress recently made 
in France. 


(To be continued.) 
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New Trends in Social Policy in Germany 


by 


Dr. L. H. A. Gecx 


The new form of industrial organisation introduced in Ger- 
many by the National Labour Regulation Act of 1934—an analysis 
of which has already been published in this Review 1—is based 
on the idea of the “ works community” (Betriebsgemeinschaft), 
from which is derived a whole series of provisions effecting a 
complete transformation of the former system of labour law. 
In the following study of the circumstances in which this reform 
arose, Dr. Geck endeavours to show that the features of the present 
system, as laid down in the Act of 1934, do not constitute a “ revo- 
lutionary innovation”’ but are the outcome of tendencies which 
had already appeared in Germany, both among sociologists 
and economists and in industry itself, aiming at a solution of 
the social problem through organisation of the relations between 
employers and workers within the individual undertaking. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE years 1883-1884 and 1934 are milestones in the history 
of social policy in Germany, marking fundamental changes 
in its trend. In 1883-1884 a comprehensive system of workers’ 
insurance was inaugurated by the Sickness Insurance Act of 
1888 and the Accident Insurance Act of 1884, and this legislation 
was followed by Acts introducing invalidity and old-age insur- 
ance in 1889, insurance for salaried employees in 1911, and 
unemployment insurance in 1927. In 1934, the National Labour 
Regulation Act handed over responsibility for one of the most 
important branches of social policy to the heads and staffs 
of industrial undertakings. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X XTX, No. 4, April 1934, p. 453. 
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For a non-German, to whom this new Labour Act is merely 
one law among others, and who does not see it in relation to the 
general political objectives of the Third Reich and the social 
progress to which it was the prelude, it may be difficult to realise 
that the Act is the keystone of a new social policy and an epoch- 
making event of international importance. 

How has it come about that such a fundamental redirection 
of social policy has taken place in Germany ? Was not Germany 
rightly regarded as a pioneer in the social field that for half 
a century served as an example and stood sponsor to the social 
legislation of countless other countries ? Is this new develop- 
ment anything more than a repudiation of the past in favour 
of a revolutionary innovation ? 

What must be the verdict of the scientific student of sociology 
on this new trend in German social policy ? Generally speaking, 
we can safely affirm that the new policy is no chance phenomenon, 
but marks a stage in historical evolution which has manifested 
itself in the form of similar tendencies in a number of other 
leading countries, such as England, the United States of America, 
and France, although in these countries it has not been fol- 
lowed up by the logical consequence of appropriate action. 
The problem is therefore one which concerns the social policy 
of all countries. 

It is not, however, the aim of this article to describe in 
detail Germany’s new social policy, but rather to show, first, 
how this transformation was advocated by German writers ; 
secondly, how the way was actually paved for the change in the 
course of industrial experience ; thirdly, the practical expression 
given to the new policy under the Third Reich. 


Tue THEORETICAL 


During the past century, what is now commonly accepted 
as the subject of social policy was referred to in the countries 
of Western Europe and North America as the “ social question” 
or the “labour question ’’. Except in a few cases where partial 
remedies were proposed as panaceas, the discussion was usually 
as general as its subject. A great advance was made when the 
definition was narrowed down to the “ employment relation ”’ ; 
but even then the social problem was not grasped in its widest 
implications. 

This situation led a German professor, distinguished in 
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economic science, Richard Ehrenberg, to write as follows in 
1904: “It is high time that we stopped trying to doctor the 
employment rejation until we understand it better; and this 
we can do only if, instead of considering it in isolation, divorced 
from the industrial undertaking, we regard it as an integral 
part of the latter.... The essence of the employment relation 
lies precisely in the fact that both the management and the 
workers are organs of the undertaking.... Whatever changes 
we wish to make in the employment relation, we must first 
make a thorough examination of the actual position of the worker 
in the undertaking, and the relations between his work and his 
wages and between his work and the returns of the under- 
taking.”’ Ehrenberg makes these remarks from a definitely 
social point of view, and hastens to defend himself against the 
charge of postponing all social improvements to an indefinite 
future. “ The life of the worker ”’, he says further, “is passed 
partly within and partly outside the undertaking, and social 
policy accordingly falls into two sets of measures: those which 
affect the conduct of the undertaking and those which do not.”’ 

These observations mark the first step towards a reshaping 
of social policy on the basis of the undertaking. At the time, 
however, Ehrenberg’s analysis and comments passed unnoticed. 
A further step forward was taken at the beginning of 1921 when 
a student worker, Joseph Winschuh, wrote during his holidays 
a newspaper article based on his experience of industrial work, 
under the title “Elements of a Practical Works Policy ”’. 
This article was subsequently expanded into a thesis for a 
doctorate and published in 1923 as a volume of 205 pages 
entitled “ Practical Works Policy ’’. The author later developed 
his theories in a series of essays. Whereas Ehrenberg had stopped 
short at the notion that the State’s social policy should be 
divided into two parts relating respectively to the undertaking 
and to other conditions, Winschuh demanded that the under- 
taking should be “ integrated in the social policy of the nation ” 
and that the head of the undertaking or leader of the establish- 
ment should not only be the agent responsible for carrying 
out the social policy decreed by the State, but should also lay 
down and execute a policy of his own, applying such measures of 
social welfare as were best suited to the special needs of his 
undertaking. It is in this sense that Winschuh’s book deals 
with “ practical works policy ’’, as he calls it, or “ planned 
labour policy in modern industrial undertakings,’ shaped to 
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meet the particular needs of each undertaking, which depend 
mainly on the type of business and on local conditions. The 
object of this policy is “ to ensure, side by side with the com- 
mercial assessment of the price of labour, the more delicate 
and more important valuation of the worker as a living person ”’, 
and “by measures of social policy, hygiene, housing, social 
and occupational welfare schemes, and the provision of cheap 
or free material and intellectual amenities, to create an atmo- 
sphere within the workshops in which work, management, and 
production as a whole proceed without friction’’. Winschuh 
proceeds from these general considerations to discuss the 
elements actively and passively concerned in social policy in the 
works (management, welfare secretary, personnel office, works 
engineers, craftsmen, foremen, labourers, and expert com- 
miitees), and the special problems involved, such as the organisa- 
tion of works policy, the functions of employers’ associations 
and trade unions in this matter, wage policy, especially in 
regard to piece rates, notices and announcements to the workers, 
treatment of labour unrest, works rules, engagement of workers, 
company unions (impossibility of allowing “ yellow” unions), 
welfare schemes, works council policy, and a number of other 
related questions. 

Winschuh’s ideas and proposals came at a time of revolu- 
tionary unrest when the majority of responsible sociological 
students and reformers were anxiously seeking ways of ensuring 
social peace through a more closely knit community of interests, 
and especially of giving satisfaction to the German workers. 
Although the remedies suggested were many and various, it was 
generally agreed that the industrial undertaking was one of the 
chief storm centres of social life and that a reform of industrial 
relations in the undertaking was essential for the pacification 
of labour unrest. 

_ Some writers, such as Willy Hellpach and Eugen Rosen- 
stock, proposed a fundamental reorganisation of labour and the 
undertaking, aiming at turning the worker’s job in the factory 
into one of the satisfactions of his life and transforming him 
from a mere tool into a conscious agent, or even master, of 
production. Hellpach wished to replace mass production, which 
restricts the worker’s task to the repetitition of an operation 
forming only a small part of the whole process, by “ group pro- 
duction ’—that is, a form of co-operation between a group of 
workers so arranged that the workers are again able to see the 
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final product of their labours and to understand the process of 
its manufacture as participants. Rosenstock proposed that a 
larger measure of independence should be given to the workers 
by organising self-managing sections or groups of workers form- 
ing independent productive units financed by the management, 
a suggestion which has several points of close resemblance to 
the French system of commandites de travail, although made 
in ignorance of it. 

Others, such as Bang, Gerhard Albrecht, and Karl Vorwerck, 
advocated measures to build up a “ works community ” and to 
integrate the workers, in their occupational groups, in economic 
life and give them a share in bearing public responsibilities in 
general. Bang, for instance, explained that the notion of the 
works community was conceived in deliberate opposition to a 
social policy “ which did not lead to social peace, but merely 
saddled industry with enormous costs and became an instrument 
of class warfare which made no small contribution to the eco- 
nomic disturbances.’ As early as 1928, Albrecht anticipated 
a change in social policy, to be brought about through the works 
community, defined by Vorwerck as not only a community 
for the purpose of work, but a community founded in the com- 
mon destiny of all those engaged in the same work, whether 
in directing or in performing it. The specific measures he pro- 
posed to further such a works community were : (1) the educa- 
tion and training of the staff, in which apprenticeship workshops 
and works newspapers would be valuable factors ; sports grounds, 
reading rooms, and schools of domestic economy for developing 
physical efficiency and adult education ; walking tours for the 
young, promoting love of the homeland ; and special welfare 
schemes for women workers ; (2) the provision of healthy housing 
suited to the purses and the size of the families of the different 
social groups ; (8) institutions for encouraging and facilitating 
thrift ; (4) social institutions designed to improve the workers’ 
economie circumstances ; (5) measures to ensure permanent 
employment for the workers and security for their old age. 

By 1927 the discussion in this field had advanced so far 
that Emil Wehrle was able to make a short critical survey of it. 
He concluded this survey with the statement that the changes 
demanded by theorists on sociological grounds must be correlated 
as closely as possible with the special laws governing the under- 
taking and with the scientific study of the undertaking, and 
that radical changes must be made in the form and organisation 
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of social policy as hitherto applied. Above all, a social policy 
within the framework of the undertaking must be instituted as 
an essential preliminary to a State social policy, entailing 
the settlement of the hitherto unsolved problems of the incidence 
of the cost and the autonomous administration of welfare 
measures through the undertaking. 

In the years 1926-1929 for the first time a professional student 
of social science in the person of a college teacher, Heinrich 
Lechtape, made an exhaustive study of the problem of the reform 
of social policy. After a penetrating enquiry into social policy 
and sociology, he came to the conclusion that in general social 
theory and practice one important factor had been neglected, 
to which he drew special attention in his study on “ Human 
Labour as the Subject of Scientific Social Policy ’’. The import- 
ance of Lechtape’s constribution lies in his pointing out and 
explaining the fact that a socially disruptive process is born of 
social conditions in the undertaking, and that the worker’s 
life in the undertaking is an important factor in his life in general ; 
in his definition of the problem of human labour in the under- 
taking as a special sector of the general field of social theory and 
practice ; and in his emphasising a series of special problems of 
social policy in the undertaking. 

Lechtape did not, however, go into the general problem 
of works social policy more fully. That was done by Karl C. 
Thalheim from 1929 onward. This writer pointed out that besides 
national social policy, on which attention had hitherto been 
focused too exclusively, there was also another form of social 
action which for over a century had been promoted for various 
reasons by a considerable number of employers of their own 
free will and without the compulsion of national labour legisla- 
tion, such as workers’ committees, voluntary reduction of hours 
of work, company housing, works welfare schemes, and profit- 
sharing schemes. These social measures are described by 
Thalheim as “ works or autonomous social policy ’’. They are 
genuine measures of social policy, first, because by their very 
nature they stand on the same footing as measures imposed by 
legislation ; secondly, because they are able to achieve objects 
which in the nature of things are beyond the scope of State 
measures ; thirdly, because their effects are comparable in 
importance with those of State measures. The primary object 
of “the autonomous social policy of the undertaking ”’ is to 
correct the faulty social equilibrium within the undertaking 
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itself, and to create a spirit of solidarity with the undertaking 
among the workers. “ If it is considered how closely the growth 
of social problems under capitalism is linked with the special 
social structure of the undertaking, it will readily be seen that 
the sum of all the measures adopted by individual undertakings 
represents a very substantial strengthening of the action of the 
State’s social policy in restoring a state of equilibrium among 
the staff.” 

Meanwhile a further practical step forward had been taken, 
the results of which are perhaps to be found reflected in Thal- 
heim’s work—a step which may well be described as marking 
an epoch in the development of the new trend of social policy 
and in particular of works policy, since it inaugurated a thorough 
investigation of the organic functions of social policy. This 
was the founding of the Institute for Industrial Sociology and 
Research (Institut fiir Betriebssoziologie und soziale Betriebs- 
lehre), attached to the Technical College of Berlin. In an Order 
of 1 July 1927, the Prussian Minister of Science, Art, and Educa- 
tion stated that a better knowledge of the human side of the 
process of production should be one of the central features of 
the vocational training of every engineer, and that the technical 
colleges should take this need far more fully into account in the 
future. In considering how best to give effect to this Order, the 
Professor of Sociology and Social Politics of the Berlin Technical 
College, Goetz Briefs, came to the conclusion that it would be 
necessary to strike out on a new path as to both method and 
substance, and to take the industrial undertaking and its pro- 
blems as the starting point, this being the aspect under which the 
engineer comes into contact with social problems. Following 
the submission of a memorandum and an exhaustive discussion 
in the Ministry, in which representatives of the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations took part, the new Institute was founded 
in 1928. 

Briefs now followed up more intensively his earlier occasional 
studies of the place of the undertaking in the general field of 
social problems. In the same spirit in which Winschuh had 
noted in 1925 the conspicuous fact that in Germany “ too much 
material effort is often made in the field of social policy without 
achieving such satisfactory results as are often obtained in other 
countries with a smaller outlay ”, Briefs set himself to enquire 
into the causes of social unrest in Germany. Although he lacked 
the time to make a thorough investigation of the origins of the 
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social disturbances, he soon became clear on one point at least. 
Without under-estimating the importance of the wage question, 
he was convinced from a consideration of the causes of social 
unrest during the past four generations that the nature of the 
workers’ existence in and about the undertaking had made the 
latter a vital centre of disturbance in social life, and that the 
social aims of the worker were strongly influenced by the under- 
taking. “ In the undertaking and in its immediate environment, 
the social worlds of employer and worker, of management and 
operative, are constantly impinging on each other. It is here that 
engineers and workers meet in the necessary contact of the daily 
round ; here that friction, misunderstanding, and mistrust are 
generated and interests, whether real or imaginary, clash. 
All this not only disturbs the everyday working of the under- 
taking, but also acts as an economic handicap.” It is only super- 
ficially that the worker’s obligation to work and to obey orders 
in the undertaking bridges the gap between necessity and his 
own desires. This situation leads among the workers to slack- 
ness, embitterment, resistance to the management, and often 
unwillingness to work, until ultimately mistrust hardens into a 
natural attitude. The feeling of tension which arises among the 
workers in the undertaking and finds no outlet there turns 
outward and becomes one of the mainsprings of social agitation 
directed against the whole social and economic order. This 
attitude of resentment cannot be remedied by the social policy 
imposed on the undertaking by the State. Briefs therefore 
concluded that if social policy is to be effective, it must recognise 
more clearly than in the past that the life of the worker is not 
governed solely by conditions in the employment market, 
which determine the volume of employment and unemploy- 
ment and the level of wages, but is also influenced by the 
undertaking, which is the second pivot on which his destiny 
turns. 

Briefs laid great stress on the need for an extension and reform 
of social policy. The present writer, who has collaborated with 
the Institute for Industrial Sociology since its foundation in 
1928, went a step further and demanded a radical and com- 
prehensive practical redirection of social policy. This demand 
was based on the fact that social policy, in the original sense 
of the word, was not born in the nineteenth century, but is 
nearly as old as politics in general. The notion of politics origin- 
ally derives from the idea of a community (zédt¢), of a society 
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welded together by the State, and its object is the maintenance 
of the community both inwardly and outwardly. From small 
communities, such as the Greek city states, the notion of politics 
was transferred to larger ones, and lost some of its wider signi- 
ficance in the process. But in the time of Althusius it was still 
possible to lay down the definition : “ Politica est ars hominem 
ad vitam socialem constituendam, colendam et conservandam 
consociandi.’’ The conception of social policy evolved in the 
ninetenth century was also narrowed down in the course of 
time. In the second edition of “ Bases de la politique positive. 
Manifeste de Vécole sociétaire fondée par Fourier” (Paris, 1842), 
the true purpose of politics is defined as “ harnesssing all classes 
in the State to the common weal”. The following new defini- 
tion is then added: “Politics, using the term in the lofty sense 
attributed to it here, and which it is high time to restore to it, 
is the science of the existence and life of societies, the knowledge 
of the fundamental laws governing the health of the body 
politic.” Such a “totally new conception of politics’ had 
been discussed already in 1833 by Jules Lechevalier in his 
La “ question sociale. La réforme industrielle considérée comme pro- 
bléme fondamental de la politique positive.” “The only name 
which can be given to this policy is that of a policy of association, 
or rather a corporate policy (politique sociétaire), in order 
to distinguish this view from that of all who wish to see a uni- 
versal association and whose remedies are merely subversive. . . . 
The first axiom of this corporate policy is that every measure 
put forward must be in the interest of all three classes : the rich, 
the middle class, and the poor, in the common interest of men 
of talent and of working men.” In virtue of this principle 
corporative policy is “an instrument for the preservation and 
development” of the body politic. According to this original and 
accurate conception, the aim of social policy is to regulate the 
general relations of men living together in a community. 
Gradually, however, as countries came more and more to treat 
social policy as opening up a new field of activity, this conception 
changed, until social policy as actually practised tended to 
consist more and more of emergency or welfare measures for the 
protection or relief of special classes of society, and in particular 
of the workers. Thus, social policy lost its universal and organic 
character, and it became inevitable that some day it would be 
seen to need radical reform. 

If social policy is in the long run to be effective, it is essential, 
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as the present writer has already pointed out, to envisage the 
facts organically and as parts of a whole, and to bear in mind 
that the policy must pursue the twofold objective of organising 
the social life of the community in general and promoting the 
welfare of the whole community through the welfare of its 
various social classes. It follows that social policy embraces 
both social organisation and social welfare. Judged from this 
standpoint, the leaders of social policy in the past have too 
often proved wanting. Not only have they failed to visualise the 
problem in its entirety, considering the body politic as a single 
whole ; they have also lost the integrating vision of the separate 
social groups, each of which retains some measures of individual- 
ity within the social organism. 

The life of a people is lived in a kind of social body, having 
as its essential organs the family and the economic undertaking, 
and as supplementary organs the local authorities and the State. 
To ensure the proper functioning of the whole body politic, 
each of its members must be left to perform its appropriate 
functions. Like the members of the human body, for instance, 
which in addition to their special functions have certain self- 
regulating and self-curative faculties, the organs of the body 
politic must primarily depend on themselves for their main- 
tenance, and only when danger threatens should recourse be 
had to the medical aid represented by measures of social policy. 
This is specially true of the economic undertaking, which has 
an important organic function in national life, not only because, 
as the place where work is done, it claims a part of the life of all 
persons engaged in industry second in importance only to their 
family life, but because, as already shown, the undertaking 
is the focal point of socially dangerous factors. There is further 
the moral consideration that every human being bears a special 
responsibility for those of his fellows with whom he lives side by 
side, as well as the practical consideration that, as the majority 
of men are in direct contact with industrial undertakings, 
these form a natural base from which a powerful influence can be 
exercised on the organisation and well-being of the greater 
part of the nation. 

It follows that the social policy of a nation should form 
an organic whole. The State, as the highest authority of the 
people in social matters, must develop and promote it in con- 
formity with the organic character of the nation. It must lay 
down the fundamental lines of social policy, and assign its 
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time that the latter carry out the main features of their autono- 
mous social policy and, where possible, facilitating its detailed 
execution. The State should thus have a general policy of 
industrial relations as an integral part of its social policy, while 
at the same time requiring the undertakings themselves to 
develop the social activities appropriate to their organic func- 
tions without any compulsion from the State. 

The natural objects of a policy of industrial relations are 
to regulate community life in the undertaking in such a way 
as to eliminate all factors liable to hinder co-operation or provoke 
personal discontent, and to promote the welfare of those em- 
ployed, in the works, during their leisure, and in their home life. 

The success of such a policy is reflected in peaceful social 
relations in the undertaking, and hence, the latter being one 
of the organs of the body politic, in the general appeasement 
of national life. But it is also reflected in the reduction of human 
friction and in increased keenness and higher and better out- 
put, thus increasing the prosperity of the undertaking and 
consequently the well-being of employer and staff, and through 
them of the whole nation. 

The means employed to achieve these objects are partly 
of a material and partly of a moral order. In the latter sphere 
much can be done without any special financial outlay. Material 
improvements are concerned mainly with the technical organisa- 
tion of the undertaking, aiming at reducing the risks to the life, 
health, and personality of the worker to the lowest possible 
level, by health measures, accident prevention, etc. In the moral 
sphere, the principal measures are connected with personnel 
management—the regulation of the human factor in the under- 
taking with a view to establishing satisfactory personal relations. 
In dealing with labour management—the co-ordination of 
human and material factors in the execution of the work—a 
combination of practical and moral methods is desirable. As a rule 
the organ responsible for social policy in the works is the personnel 
branch, which has already proved necessary for the economic 
organisation of the works, but which ought to approach its 
duties in a more consciously social spirit than heretofore. 

The Institue for Industrial Sociology embarked on a thorough 
investigation of all the human and social problems of the under- 
taking. Faithful to German traditions of research, it took as its 
starting point the situation as it was and as it had developed. 
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Besides investigating the historical evolution of conditions in the 
undertaking, the Institute studied existing social conditions 
and industrial relations policy in different German industries 
(for instance, in the heavy industries of West Germany and 
the mining industry of the Rhineland and Westphalia), in 
foreign countries, especially the United States, France, and 
England, by means of study tours in these countries, and in 
particular undertakings, including those in which special 
methods, such as the Bedaux system, were in use. 

The work of this Institute aroused widespread interest 
and was mainly responsible for giving wide currency to the 
term “ works social policy ’’ in Germany. The lively approval 
with which its activities were greeted by employers led the 
Institute to emphasise that in no circumstances should this 
policy be turned to the sole advantage of the undertakings, the 
State being responsible for seeing that it remained true to its 
organic function and did not degenerate into a merely selfish 
policy in the interests of the employer. 

Side by side with these activities there also took place a long 
series of discussions on the reform of social insurance, sometimes 
described as a question of vital import to the German people. 
This need not be gone into more fully here, partly because the 


reader may be assumed to be already familiar with it, but also 
because the reform was motivated by the defects of the scheme, 
abuses, and economic stresses, and was not primarily due to a 
change in the trend of social policy, although it had an indirect 
bearing on the latter.! 


ACTION OF EMPLOYERS 


These theoretical discussions tending towards the reshaping 
of social policy were not an isolated phenomenon. In the 
practical conduct of industry, too, there was a gradual change 
‘in the theory and practice of social policy which was partly the 
result of the theoretical discussion and partly independent of it. 

First and foremost, mention must be made of the “ Dinta’”’, 
an institution which may be regarded as one example of the 
very large number of separate activities which have character- 
ised recent developments in German social policy. 


1 For a fuller account of these matters, cf. Geck : “ Grundfragen der betrieb- 
lichen Sozialpolitik” in Probleme der sozialen Werkspolitik, Part III, published 
by G. Briers, Munich, 1935 ; Gecx : Die Sozialen Arbeitsverhdlinisse im Wandet 
der Zeit. Eine geschichtliche Einfiihrung in die Betriebssoziologie, Berlin, 1931. 
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In May 1925, Mr. Albert Vogler stated at a meeting of 
the Association of German Ironmasters that the industry 
had reached a deadlock in its relations with labour ; that the 
majority of the workers and employees were indifferent, if not 
hostile, to the undertaking and to their work in it. “ What 
is the use of our trying to raise the technical standards of 
our foundries ”’, he said, “ and to ensure the quickest possible 
practical application of new knowledge when so poweriul a 
factor as labour takes no real interest in the work ? ” 

A few years earlier the same difficulty had led one of the 
engineers of the Gelsenkirchener Mining Company, Mr. Karl 
Arnhold, to try to solve the labour problem on the basis of 
the individual undertaking. He was now instructed to extend 
his enquiries as head of a new institution which the meeting 
referred to above decided to set up, the Deutsche Institut fiir 
technische Arbeitsschulung, or Germax Technical Training 
Institute, in Diisseldorf, known for short by the initial letters 
of its German title as the Dinta. 

From the outset the objects of this institution were wider 
than might be assumed from its title. It was far more than 
an ordinary vocational school and its activities went consider- 
ably beyond providing mere technical training for the workers. 
During the ten years of its existence it has passed through 
various phases which illustrate the development of the principle 
on which it was founded. 

The principle underlying the establishment of the Dinta 
was that in every productive process the human factor is the 
most important element. Hence the worker as a human being 
should be handled by appropriate methods. During his appren- . 
ticeship he should receive thorough training and practice 
in his future work, so that he may not only take pleasure in 
it but also help to increase the efficiency of the undertaking and 
the well-being of the nation. But it is not only increased effi- . 
ciency that should be achieved in the light of these considerations. 
A new type of worker must be evolved who will enjoy his 
work, live in happy comradeship with his fellows, feel himself 
bound to the undertaking as to an important task, and be 
proudly conscious of belonging to a people whose greatness is 
enhanced by his culture and abilities, however modest the 
capacity in which he is employed. The workers already 
mature should also be taught at least to feel the bond be- 
tween themselves, their work, and the undertaking in which 
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they are employed, by means of some measure of training for 
their jobs. 

The main efforts of the Institute were thus directed from the 
outset to the provision of a methodical training for youth 
in industry, tests of vocational aptitude, and training for adult 
workers. Industrialists in the west of Germany in particular, 
but also in other parts of the country and even as far afield 
as Austria, recognised the advantages of this policy, and many 
of them set up apprenticeship workshops, training schools, 
and learners’ shops. 

How much further the activities of the Institute went 
than a mere attempt to improve the workers’ efficiency is 
clear from a variety of circumstances. The Institute pro- 
vided the different undertakings with training experts who, 
apart from their technical qualifications, were imbued with 
its own special principles. In order that they should not lose 
touch with these principles, the experts maintained their con- 
nection with the Dinta by contract and in actual practice and 
periodically visited Diisseldorf to pool their experience and perfect 
their technique. Apart from the organisation of apprenticeship 
workshops on a co-operative basis, a series of recreation schemes 
was also set on foot to attract young people by such activities 
as gymnastics, games, walking tours, music, and acting. Ad- 
vantage was taken of excursions to visit other works with a 
view to broadening the workers’ outlook, and walking tours 
were organised for the purpose of strengthening their attachment 
to their homes, their fellows, and their country. Once a year 
young workers went for a tour of between ten and fourteen 
days to some of the most beautiful parts of Germany, and 
a two-masted schooner was also available to take between 
300 and 400 boys at a time for trips in the Baltic. In order 
to establish contact with the workers’ families, parents’ 
evenings were organised. Thus, through improved methods 
of handling the human factor in the undertaking, which 
during the early years at least was the main goal of its activi- 
ties, the Dinta sought to shape a new generation of workers. 
But it also tried, through suitable management methods, to 
induce the adult workers as well to adopt a more satisfactory 
attitude to their work and to the undertaking, and in this 
connection the need for engineers possessing the qualities of 
leadership was especially emphasised. Vocational tests, training, 
and the improvement of working premises in accordance with 
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psychotechnical principles were recommended, not only to 
secure greater efficiency but to make work easier and more 
enjoyable because better suited to the individual worker. 
It was also pointed out that the appearance and arrangement 
of the workshops might do much to make work pleasanter. 
In the words of Arnhold, “By putting in one or two extra 
windows and by applying a little paint and care, much can 
be done to brighten the workshops even in the heavy industries ; 
even flowers in the windows are not an unimportant item ”’. 
Special institutions, in particular welfare schemes, were recom- 
mended and adopted with a view to lightening the cares of 
the workers, and especially to freeing them from family worries, 
so that they might throw themselves more whole-heartedly 
into their work. Last but not least, special old-age and inva- 
lidity schemes were introduced in some cases, for instance 
at Gelsenkirchen, in order that skilled workers who were 
no longer capable of full employment might still continue 
to do a certain amount of work. All these activities were to 
receive constant support from works newspapers, to the influ- 
ence of which great importance was attached. 

These methods persisted unchanged as time went on, although 
they underwent some development. Meanwhile, however, 
the policy of the Dinta evolved in various fresh directions 
which have led to important progress. 

A second stage in its development was marked by the 
recognition of the possibility of co-ordinating the human 
factor and the machine, and the adoption of the principle 
of “the organisation of the workers and of industry for the 
benefit of workers and undertaking alike”. A solution to 
this problem was sought in striking a balance between the 
laws of human individuality and the limitations imposed by 
the undertaking, while ensuring the primacy of man over the 
material factors of production. But there was still something 
lacking, as was freely admitted. 

The third stage was characterised, in the words of the 
head of the Dinta, “by the intervention of forces of a psycho- 
logical order. The monopoly of purely technical measures 
has been broken. It is now being recognised that all forms 
of technique are significant only when they subserve a gen- 
eral purpose, and that they are valuable only as one of man- 
kind’s tools.” It was realised that “the undertaking is no 
longer a mere technical unit, but a living and highly symbol- 
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ical entity which derives its ultimate significance from the 
State.’ Thenceforward work, as conceived by the Dinta, became 
something more than mere industrial labour, and was raised 
to the dignity of an integral part of the activity of the nation. 

This third stage had been reached by 1933. In 19385 the 
Dinta was merged into the German Labour Front, and since 
then Mr. Arnhold has been head of the Vocational Training and 
Works Management Office of the German Labour Front. ! 

Two years after the founding of the Dinta the Anstalt 
fiir Arbeitskunde, or Labour Research Institute, was set up 
at Saarbriicken under the scientific leadership of Professor 
Adolf Friedrich, with the Saar Territory as its special field 
of action. In spite of fundamental differences in the outlook 
of their respective leaders, both Institutes pursued the same 
essential objects. Their aims were described as follows by the 
business manager of the Saarbriicken Institute, which is sup- 
ported by the Association of German Works Engineers and 
the Employers’ Association of the Saar: “The problem is 
to overcome the working man’s hostility to work; to break 
down the resistance and conquer the distaste with which work 
inspires him ; to give him pleasure and enjoyment in his work ; 
in a word, to make work a purpose of his life. The problem 
is to guide all working men into the path of harmonious co- 
operation. This we intend to achieve by influencing the char- 
acter and developing the abilities of the working man, by 
educating him to think and act clearly, and thus giving him 
the chance of gaining confidence in himself and in his fellow- 
workers and of expressing his personality in his work, in how- 
ever humble a capacity. The task of working towards this 
end devolves on the management; not only on the head of 
the whole undertaking, but still more on those who are most 
closely in contact with the workers in the works. ” 

This Institute’s method is to set up labour research depart- 
ments in its members’ undertakings ; the heads of these depart- 
ments, which are designed to “form a link between the staff 
and the head of the undertaking ’’, pool their experience through 
the Saarbriicken Institute. Efficiency tests and training, raising 
of the level of efficiency among adult workers by practical 
instruction and classes, retraining in different work, supplement- 
ary vocational and general education for foremen and chief 


1 Cf. Karl ARNHOLD : Umrisse einer deutschen Betriebslehre. Leipzig, 1936. 
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hands (a point on which this Institute is ahead of the Dinta), 
training for adults as well as for apprentices, these were the 
methods used to attain the desired goal. Special emphasis 
was laid on the fact that the employer has an important task 
of human leadership to perform. ‘Friedrich himself developed 
a much-discussed theory of leadership, which is not only a 
valuable contribution to the economic success of undertakings, 
but also lays stress on the unity of life, the intimate bond existing 
between life and work, and the importance of developing the 
personality both of heads of undertakings and of workers. 

Friedrich’s theories and the work of the Saarbriicken 
Institute attracted considerable attention and led to practical 
experiment from 1933 until the reorganisation of Germany’s 
social policy.1 This indicates how strong was the conviction 
in industrial circles that some new departure was needed. 

The same feeling is also shown, in particular, by the steps 
taken by many firms after the war to apply social measures 
in their works. In Germany, as in France for instance, a sub- 
stantial number of industrial undertakings adopted during 
the nineteenth century a more or less comprehensive social 
policy of their own, ranging from health and safety measures 
in the works to large workers’ housing schemes as a part of 
a special welfare policy. After the turn of the century these 
experiments became more general and comprehensive, and after 
the world war they became much more common, and deliberate 
efforts were made to extend them. This led to the development 
of a thoroughly modern labour policy, and in turn to a works 
social policy which paved the way for the reform in national 
social policy inaugurated in 19384. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE NEw Po.uicy 


The reform of social policy in Germany has its ultimate 
source in an organic conception of the life of the people and of 
the State. It was thought out by the brains of the political 
leaders of the new Germany, but in its main principles and in 
its broad lines it is substantially in agreement with the theo- 
retical discussions and practical experiments outlined above. 
These discussions and experiments culminated in a general 


1 The most satisfactory account of these efforts is to be found in Der Arbeitgeber, 
Berlin, 1 January 1930. An echo of them will also be found in H. L. Copyn : Leiding. 
De technische leider als leider van menschen in het bedrijf. The Hague, 1933. 
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organic conception and method, regarding the industrial 
undertaking as one of the factors on which a successful social 
policy depends, and the National Labour Regulation Act 
of 20 January 1934, which was the outward manifestation 
of the historic change, was a natural corollary of this organic 
conception of a social policy which in turn forms an integral 
part of policy in general. 

There have been few official pronouncements on the prin- 
ciples of the new policy, and recourse must therefore be had 
to statements made more or less incidentally by prominent 
members of the National-Socialist Party. In their book on 
“ Social Policy in the New State ”’, for instance, two workers’ 
leaders, Walter Schumann and Ludwig Brucker, have written 
as follows : “ Social policy is a part of national policy in general, 
and cannot be pursued separately from it. The social demands 
of a people, however legitimate, cannot be satisfied if they run 
counter to the general good of society... But it must not 
be thought that social policy is a minor political activity which 
must subordinate its interests to those of every other field 
of politics ; it is of equal standing and importance, and is an 
essential organic part of the general policy of the State.” 
The leader of the German Labour Front, Robert Ley, has also 
explained on various occasions that the nation is a living 
organism, and that “to organise a nation and its community 
life, it is necessary to study the structure of the organic world. ” 
“ Every living organism is constituted by the linking-up of living 
cells. ... Each of the cells of the human body in turn leads 
its own life. ... Each cell reproduces in itself ail the functions 
of the whole organism. Exactly the same structure is found 
in a people.... A people comprises three fundamental types 
of cell: the family, which ensures the continuation of the 
people ; the community, which enables men to work out the 
political implications of living together in their place of resi- 
dence; and the workshop and factory, which enables men 
to earn their bread and provide them with the opportunity 
to work.”’ These three cells form a single unit, and they must 
never be disturbed. But each has its own sphere of existence. 
It is rightly considered scandalous to drag intimate family 
affairs into the public gaze, and in the same way all the members 
of industrial undertakings should do all they can to settle 
within their own sphere everything that can be settled there. 
The men in a factory are bound together in a common destiny. 
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They must therefore be welded into a community in which all 
work for each and each for all, as is needed, not only to improve 
the economic efficiency of the undertaking, but also to enable 
the larger community of the nation to be built up on the basis 
of the undertaking. The heads of undertakings must therefore 
learn “to recognise the forces at work in the undertaking, 
and to harness them to the greatest of all purposes, the nation. ”’ 
Industrial peace must be secured through comprehension 
of the just claims of their staff on the part of the heads of 
undertakings, and of the position and possibilities of the under- 
taking on the part of the staff. “If we want to do away with 
the class war, we must begin at the foundation where men are 
joined together by a common lot—in the factory. ” 

As early as May 1933, a vital move was made towards 
overcoming the class struggle with the passing of the Labour 
Trustees Act, which transferred the functions hitherto ex- 
ercised by the warring organisations of employers and workers 
in respect of collective agreements concerning wages and other 
conditions of employment to a new public authority, the 
labour trustees, who were also made responsible for maintain- 
ing peace in industry and collaborating in the preparation 
of the new social constitution. 

This constitution was introduced by the National Labour 
Regulation Act of 20 January 1934. The industrial under- 
taking, which in the past had been one of the chief storm 
centres of social unrest, was now to become one of the chief 
buttresses of the national community, of the inner fellowship 
of the people. Both socially and juridically, the Act is an 
innovation. Without dealing in detail with a large number 
of special matters, it confines itself to laying down the most 
important fundamental principles. In the words of the German 
Minister of Labour, “ The Act is based on the notion of the 
bond between the industrialist as leader of the undertaking 
and the workers and employees as his followers. Their common 
labours must promote the aims of the undertaking and the 
common welfare of people and State. The idea of this mutual 
bond is expressed in the duty placed on the employer to watch 
over the welfare of his staff, and the duty placed on the staff 
to observe towards the head of the undertaking the loyalty 
which is founded in the works community. In the accept- 
ance of this principle of solidarity, and in the mutual confidence, 
loyalty, and comradeship resulting from it, lies the essence 
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of the new outlook demanded by the Act.’’ One of the agents 
for implementing this policy is the confidential council, which 
is not a body representing the workers’ interests, but an 
instrument for co-operation between the management and the 
staff in matters concerning output, health and safety measures, 
and peace in the undertaking in general. If peace is threatened, 
the labour trustee may, in given circumstances, intervene 
as a neutral. 

The task of ensuring social peace also devolves very largely 
on the German Labour Front, under the Order of 24 October 
1934. This organisation embraces all German workers, em- 
ployees, and employers, with the exception of farmers and 
civil servants. Originally constructed on the principle of trade 
associations, it was reorganised on 26 January 1934 on the basis 
of the undertaking, with the result that the undertaking is 
now the lowest unit, and all works communities in the same 
branch of industry are banded together in a national group ; 
there are 18 of these groups in all (e.g. the National Textile 
Group, the Iron and Steel Group, etc.). 

Although a considerable number of industrial employers 
responded to the call of the times, and entered on this new 
path for the improvement of material and personal conditions 
in the undertaking, the Labour Front was obliged, in fulfil- 
ment of its function in the social organism, to take all possible 
steps to acquire a general and lasting influence over conditions 
in undertakings, since its task is “ to build up a true commu- 
nity of the people and of labour among all Germans”. The 
performance of this task is entrusted mainly to the Depart-_ 
ment of Beauty in Work, the Department of Vocational Train- 
ing and Works Management, and the Strength through Joy 
Association. 

The Department of Beauty in Work is a branch of the 
Strength through Joy Association, its object being to enable 
the worker to enjoy his work by performing it in beautiful 
and healthy surroundings. This Department is responsible for 
inspecting workshops and working premises from the standpoints 
of structure and health, and recommending practical improve- 
ments in conjunction with the heads of undertakings, the staff, 
artists, and the competent authorities, including in particular 
the factory inspectors. One section of its activities, inau- 
gurated in 1984, consists in encouraging the planting of gardens 
in factory grounds, both to cheer the workers’ eyes and to 
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enable tiem to rest and refresh themselves during breaks, 
while another of its suggestions was to soften the strictly 
utilitarian aspect of the works with the aid of flowers. A second 
branch of the Department’s activity is the provision or improve- 
ment of washing facilities. Another scheme was introduced 
in October 1935 under the slogan “ good light, good work ”’ ; 
and special campaigns have been conducted in particular 
industries, sometimes supported by leaflets dealing, for 
instance, with how to make the conditions of work pleasanter 
in tanneries, on board ship, in offices, etc. 

The Strength through Joy Association is one of the most 
important social organisations of present-day Germany. Its 
object is to foster men’s enjoyment of their creative activities 
so that they may derive strength from them for their daily work 
and for their task of building up the nation. Enjoyment should 
spring both from work and from leisure if both are properly 
organised. The Strength through Joy Association represents 
the acknowledgment of the value and dignity of work and an 
endeavour to admit the workers to the cultural life of the 
people. The scheme is organised on the basis of 32 regions, with 
800 district offices, 18,000 local offices, and nearly 80,000 repre- 
sentatives in undertakings. Of its various branches, the Travel, 
Walks, and Holidays Office has so far attracted the most 
notice. In 1986, week-end or longer holiday trips were organised 
for some 5,000,000 persons, including 150,000 seamen on their 
own ships, and walking tours for 1,000,000 persons. Thanks 
to this Office, large numbers both of brain workers and of manual 
workers have for the first time spent a holiday away from home, 
while another branch of the organisation has given a great 
many others their first chance of going to a theatre. The latter 
branch, the main purpose of which is to provide spare-time 
amusements in the form of theatrical and musical performances, 
has also made a successful beginning with the organisation 
of amateur theatricals, folk dancing, and the revival of tradi- 
tional local customs, and has been particularly successful in 
the field of community singing. The work of the Office for 
German Popular Culture also deserves mention. This branch 
not merely organises a large number of lectures, lecture courses, 
study circles, and travelling libraries, but has also provided 
facilities for practical activities in music, photography, drawing, 
painting, modelling, and carving, with conspicuous success. 
Lastly, mention must also be made of the remarkable develop- 
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ment of sport among German workers, thanks to the activities 
of the Sports Office. 

The independent Vocational Training and Works Manage- 
ment Department of the German Labour Front has also displayed 
lively activity. Its object is to promote education for and 
through a trade, and thus to build up and form the character 
of a body of skilled workers ready to take part in economic 
and national reconstruction. Under the guidance of the founder 
of the Dinta, and in connection with its work, much has been 
done to develop and extend the system of apprenticeship and the 
training of unskilled workers. Several hundred new appren- 
ticeship workshops have been set up by industry, and the 
Department has organised a competitive national vocational 
examination. Especially noteworthy are the investigations 
of the future demand for skilled workers and of structural 
changes in industry, conducted with a view to the systematic 
guidance of young people into the occupations in which there 
is likely to be a heavy demand for labour in future years. 

The Housing Office of the German Labour Front has drawn 
up a big scheme for the improvement of housing conditions, 
and has already begun to put it into effect, while the Women’s 
Department has promoted the increased employment of nurses 
in factories. 

The Central Public Health Office, run by the organised 
medical profession, is carrying out a systematic programme for 
the improvement of public health, and “health management” 
is already a familiar notion in Germany. In 1935, over 2,500,000 
persons were medically examined free of charge through the 
medium of this Office. 

Finally, mention must also be made of the Winter Relief 
Scheme, through which the greater hardship suffered by the 
needy sections of the population in winter is relieved by sacri- 
fices on the part of the more prosperous. 

There is much more to be said on this subject. It is not, 
however, the purpose of this article to go into details, but 
merely to illustrate by examples the new trend of German 
social policy. What has been said in the foregoing pages is 
enough to show quite clearly that an organic development is 
now in full swing. The State no longer decides everything 
from above ; the units of the people themselves (e.g. the 
industrial undertaking, the organisation of working people, 
and the medical profession) have become responsible for their 
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own appropriate social policy. This does not mean that the 
State has surrendered all its responsibility. There is, of course, 
still a State social policy defined and directed by the central 
authorities, as explained in the reports issued by the Minister 
of Labour, Mr. Seldte, in 1985 ; the campaign against unemploy- 
ment is an example. In social insurance there has been com- 
paratively little change, a proof that no destructive upheavals 
are involved in the great reorganisation. But its stability has 
been safeguarded by reforms, and it is still well ahead of the 
corresponding part of the social policy of all other countries. 1 


CONCLUSION 


The reform of social policy in Germany is highly instruc- 
tive and merits world-wide attention. Even when due allowance 
has been made for the special characteristics of the German 
people, and whatever the attitude adopted towards the National- 
Socialist outlook, it may serve other countries as the basis 
for a new examination of the principles of social policy and 
the possibilities of social reform. Especially does it show that 
now more than ever the captains of industry must complete their 
remarkable technical and economic achievements by constructive 
social action, by socially-inspired methods of works management, 
and by a social policy in the works, not only in the interests 
of the workers, but in their own interests and in those of the 
general appeasement of the national life of their country. 

This implies the duty of the State to establish conditions 
enabling the social policy of industrial employers to be 
integrated in a general organic social policy, and ensuring the 
development of social policy in harmony with organic laws. 

It is the task of students of sociology to draw constant 
attention to these profoundly important facts. In so doing 
they can exert an influence beyond the country of their birth, 
for the benefit of all peoples and in the service of peace between 
the nations through mutual comprehension and respect. 


1 There is as yet no satisfactory account of German social policy since 1933. 
Cf., however, Franz Se.Lpre, Sozialpolitik im Dritien Reich. Berlin, 1935. Also 
Wege zur neuen Sozialpolitik. Arbeitstagung des Sozialamts der Deutschen Arbeits- 
front, Stuttgart and Berlin, 1936. 
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The Agrarian Problem in Mexico: I 


by 


Enrique Muneufa 
International Labour Office 


The First Labour Conference of American States Members 
of the International Labour Organisation, held in Santiago 
(Chile) in January 1936, passed a resolution calling the atten- 
tion of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
to the need for carrying out special studies of the agrarian problems 
of the countries of America. The following article—devoted to 
Mewxico, where the agrarian problem is of long standing and 
is receiving particular attention from the Government — is the 
first of a series in which kindred problems affecting other American 
countries will also be studied. The author has recently returned 
from an official mission to Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico, which 
he visited for the purpose of collecting documentation for the 
Office on this important subject. 

In so far as this article throws light on the status of the rural 
_ Indian inhabitants of Mewico, it also constitutes a preliminary 
contribution by the Office to the enquiry into the indigenous popu- 
lations of the American Continent which was called for by another 
resolution of the Santiago Conference. * 


INTRODUCTION 


NE of the outstanding chapters in the Six-Year Plan, 
drafted by the National Revolutionary Party of Mexico 

in 1933, attributes to the solution of the land problem an excep- 
tional importance for the strengthening of the social and eco- 
nomic structure of the country. As an outcome of this Plan, the 
Agrarian Code of 1934 may be considered the fountain-head of 


1 For the Santiago Conference, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X XXIII, 
Nos, 4 and 5, April and May 1936, especially pp. 675-6 and 680. 
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Mexican land policy. It aims, first of all, at giving land, through 
a semi-individual, semi-communal, system of tenure, to all the 
landless rural population; secondly, at organising all such 
holdings, set up either in existing rural communities or in new 
rural centres of population, so as to bring about through inten- 
sive methods an increase in agricultural production and an 
all-round collective social betterment. Moreover, by this means, 
it may be possible finally to eliminate the once all-powerful 
hacienda with its backward characteristics : huge extensively 
cultivated or idle-lying areas, and hundreds of landless resident 
workers held in servitude, or peonage, and thus severed from all 
participation in the national life. 

Under President Cardenas, who, upon taking office on 30 
November 1934, adopted the Six-Year Plan as the programme 
of his administration, Mexico is now doing its utmost to effect a 
substantial improvement in the social and economic conditions 
of the preponderant agricultural majority of the population. 

Neither the fact that agrarian reform is being carried out 
at the present time nor the form of the solution sought should 
be interpreted to mean that agrarian reform in Mexico bears any 
cognate relation to the post-war agrarian reform movement 
in Europe; still less that it has merely modelled its ejido,? 
chiefly implying a system of communal land tenure, on such 
collective agricultural enterprises as, for example, the kolkhoz 
in the Soviet Union. More accurately, and with wider implica- 
tions, Mexico’s agrarian reform policy must be regarded as the 
most powerful and persistent driving force of the Mexican 
people as a whole. It was first envisaged hazily in the early 
days of the Mexican revolution, in 1910; incipient legislation 
was passed in 1915; it grew rapidly to fuller stature under 
Article 27 of the Constitution, in May 1917; and after having 
given rise to about one hundred major and minor legislative 
enactments, steadily enlarging its scope and substantially 
modifying its aims, it finally culminated in the Agrarian Code 
of 1934. However important this codification may now appear, 
it cannot be considered as marking the end of the evolution 
of Mexican agrarian policy ; although the trend of the trans- 
formation of Mexico’s agrarian structure is plainly visible, its 

final form still remains to be moulded. 
While a system of small holdings implying full individual 
property rights, created by the Constitution as part and parcel 


1 See p. 79 below. 
2 For an explanation of this term, see p. 74 below. 
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of the agrarian reform, has at no period been neglected and, in 
fact, constitutes to-day a source of special concern to the Govern- 
ment, it is clearly the setting-up of ejidos, interlocked and 
standardised as communal holdings throughout the country by 
means of adequate organs of State control, which now stands 
in the forefront of agrarian reform in Mexico. The ejido of 
to-day sprang neither from the law-maker nor as a result of a 
ready-made formula from the social laboratory. It has its real 
roots in historical tradition: its name, which means “ exit.” 
or “egress ’’, only accidentally refers to what, regarded in its 
true focus, was but an episode in Spanish colonial land policy ; 
and its form may be traced as far back as the land-tenure system 
of the ancient Mexicans which, as an indigenous social growth, 
prevailed in those regions of the Americas invaded and con- 
quered by the Spaniards during the time of the Renaissance. 
Despite three centuries of colonial rule, and notwithstanding the 
forces which, in independent Mexico, disrupted it and finally 
brought about its submergence, the ejido, as well as the labour 
organisation it implied, has never totally disappeared as the land- 
tenure system of indigenous Indian layers of the population. 

It should also be noted that agrarian reform is not merely 
an instrument for satisfying the legitimate land-hunger of the 
landless masses : its significance goes still further. For the first 
time in Mexican history since the sixteenth century, the indi- 
genous peén now has a stake in his own country, and the policy 
of agrarian reform signifies an essential step forward in the 
process of amalgamating into one nation the heterogeneous 
racial elements inhabiting the country. Through the ejidos, 
conditions are gradually being created, even for the more 
remote Indians, including certain mestizo groups still subsisting 
in a state bordering on precariousness, which will enable all to 
reach the level of living generally attained by the working popu- 
lation, and give them that moral community of purpose without 
which they cannot make themselves heard. Needless to say, it 
is not expected that this complex assimilation can be carried 
out in the space of six years, inasmuch as the stimuli necessary 
for all collective and individual accomplishment have, for 
centuries past, been withheld from the peén and the sedentary 
Indian. Yet clear gains are already apparent in the country- 
side as regards health and sanitation, rural hygiene, nutrition, 
and housing. Nor is less progress being achieved systematically, 
within the limits of national resources, in other fields, such as 
credit promotion, the opening up of roads linking the ejidos with 
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the markets, technical agricultural assistance, social organisation, 
and, last but not least, democratic and civic training. Given 
Mexico’s agricultural characteristics, which are partly accounted 
for by an inheritance of backwardness from the past, the 
technical and social advancement of the individual is an essen- 
tial part of agrarian reform. 

In these circumstances, if any useful purpose is to be accom- 
plished, a survey of the land problem in Mexico must be pre- 
ceded by a description of the natural and human setting, and 
an account of the development and influence of land-tenure 
systems prevailing up to the year 1910. The expansion of land- 
reform policy from 1910 onwards will then be examined, and the 
way in which land distribution is being worked out, both in 
the individual and in the ejido form, will be dealt with. 
Finally, an attempt will be made to gauge the resultant social 
changes. 


I. THe NaTurRAL SETTING AND AGRICULTURE 
The Natural Setting 


The territory of the United Mexican States, which is situated 
in the North American continent, embraces 1,969,365 square 
kilometres, or about the combined total areas of Spain, France, 
Holland, Italy and Switzerland.1 Within this extensive area 
are to be found wide geographical variations, from the Arctic 
peaks of the loftiest mountains to the exuberant growth of the 
tropics. A brief description of such a territory must be limited 
to fundamental characteristics. 

Mexico is made up of five physiographical elements: the 
continental mainland; the Isthmus of Tehuantepec; the 
Peninsula of Yucatan ; the Peninsula of Lower California ; and 
the insular groups adjoining the coasts of the Pacific Ocean 
and the Mexican Gulf. The continental mainland is of pre- 
dominant importance: even the Spaniard of the sixteenth 
century regarded it as the true “ Mexico’. At its narrowest 
southernmost point rise two chains of mountains or escarp- 
ments, the Eastern Sierra Madre and the Western Sierra Madre, 
which mount gradually in terraced plateaux and separate as the 
territory itself widens to the north. These escarpments, like 
rocky pedestals, support the Central Plateau of Andhuac and 
contain, along the nineteenth parallel of north latitude, numerous 


1 With respect to area, Mexico occupies the fifth place in the American con- 
tinent, after Canada, Brazil, the United States, and Argentina. 
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snow-capped volcanic cones, the highest of which, the Pico de 
Orizaba, rises to an altitude of 5,594 metres. This central 
plateau, the height of which varies from 2,300 to 3,300 metres, 
is surpassed only by the plateaux of Thibet and Bolivia. Here 
lie the Valley of Mexico and Mexico City. The mountain ranges 
continue to penetrate the territory northwards, running in a 
direction approximately parallel to the Gulf coastal plain and 
the coast of the Pacific; as the Sierras advance towards the 
United States boundary line, sharp and steep slopes are formed 
in east-west directions, confining the Northern Plateau and 
creating transversely all along secondary but abrupt formations 
characterised by inaccessible ravines, or barrancas, or by wall- 
like, wrinkled relief formations (horsts).? 

The escarpments and transversal ravines tend to isolate 
the table-lands and interior valleys from each other, as well 
as making access difficult from the tropical lowlands to the sub- 
tropical or temperate Central Plateau; distance, coupled with 
elevation in general, makes communication difficult and costly. 
These factors, conjoined, may be said at the outset to constitute 
a definite handicap.? 

Two-thirds of Mexico’s total area is contained within these 
uplands, the remaining one-third being situated at an elevation 
of not more than 500 metres above sea level ; more than one- 
half of Mexico’s area, or nearly 1,000,000 sq. km., stands at an 
elevation of over 1,000 metres, as shown in the table below. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEXICO’S AREA BY ELEVATION # 


Elevation Per cent. of total 


(metres) 

0 500 32.7 
501 1,000 326,886 
1,001 1,500 405,602 20.6 
1,501 2,000 388,110 
2,001 2,500 189,108 9.6 
2,501 3,000 12,358 0.6 


Total (excluding islands) 1,963,890 100.0 


1 SECRETARIA DE LA ECONOMIA NACIONAL: DEPARTAMENTO DE EstapisTica: Mézico en 
Cifras, p. 1. Mexico, 1934. 


1 J. GaLinpo y Vita : Geografia de México, p. 25. Barcelona, 1930. 
2 VipaL DE LA Biacue et Gators : Géographie Universelle, Vol. XIV, p. 16, 
1928, 
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Although the Tropic of Cancer divides Mexico into two 
approximately equal halves, climatic variations are predomi- 
nantly affected by elevation and not by latitude. A great 
diversity of climates is, as a result, to be found not only within 
neighbouring regions, but even within the same agricultural 
zone or the same State area. For practical purposes, three major 
climatic zones may, however, be distinguished : the cool uplands 
(tierra fria) ; the temperate middle altitudes (tierra templada) ; 
and the hot coastal plain (tierra caliente). While the last is 
‘to be found only on the Gulf and western coasts, it has never- 
theless given Mexico an unwarranted reputation for heat. It 
is rather the temperate climate of the middle altitudes, preva- 
lent throughout the Central Plateau, that may be said to be 
truly characteristic of the country. It was this region which 
attracted the migrations of ancient Mexicans in the past ; here 
lives the great bulk of the present-day population ; and here is 


to be found the granary of the Republic. 
This sub-tropical climate of the highlands has been character- 


ised as “ the Mexican climate ”’! : altitude has so offset latitude 
that a mean temperature of 20° C. is nearly uniform ; summers 
and winters are equable and mild, and there is a long growing 
season allowing in many localities, despite the coolness of the 
night, at least two crops a year of maize, wheat, barley, and 
beans. 
These favourable conditions are, however, counterbalanced 
by the aridity of the soil and the dryness of the climate. The 
popular concept of the dryness of Mexico is not at all exagger- 
ated. In fact, aridity constitutes an afflictive national problem 
that calls for the domination of nature by irrigation works and 
the utilisation of seasonal rains. Mexico’s soil, resting upon a 
foundation of crystalline rock, is rugged in the main, and 
throughout the country there are extensive deposits of volcanic 
ash with arid lands predominating. Moreover, rain precipitation 
is neither reliable from year to year nor really adequate in 
amount throughout the country ; while, in regions where it is 
really adequate, it is not advantageously distributed during the 
rainy season for purposes of agricultural cultivation. 

In the Central Plateau, for instance, rainfall is inadequate, 
it varies annually from 250 to 2,500 mm., with a frequency of 
100 to 200 days during the year. In the so-called Northern 


1 OFIcINA DE Estrup10s ECON6MICOS DE LOS FERROCARRILES NACIONALES : 
México Econémico : Cultura, p. 5. Mexico, 1930. 
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Plateau, which roughly comprises 40 per cent. of Mexico’s 
total surface, rainfall only reaches a maximum of 250 mm., 
with a frequency of less than 50 days. There are certain desic- 
cated waste lands, as in Nuevo Leén, where there is no rainfall 
sometimes for five to six years. It is only in the hot coastal 
plains, along the Gulf, that rainfall is sufficient, amounting to 
as much as 3,500 mm., annually distributed over a period of 
150 to 200 days. Finally, on the Pacific coast, the maximum 
rainfall is about 500 mm. with a frequency of 50 days. Further 
south towards the Isthmus, rainfall varies from 1,000 to 1,500 
mm. with a maximum frequency of 150 days. 

Aridity might perhaps be corrected from a geographical 
standpoint by a favourable system of rivers and watercourses. 
In Mexico, however, existing rivers as a whole also tend to be 
unfavourable for purposes of agricultural exploitation ; in the 
main they do not possess navigable channels, and they are 
distinguished by a torrential character. In Tabasco, for instance, 
which is a region more favoured than any other by water- 
courses, rivers in seasons of abundant rains endanger areas 
under crops and even human habitations. Moreover, there are 
periods of drought aggravated by long torrid summers. 

Frosts also seriously handicap agriculture in Mexico, and 
cause, at certain times, unforeseeable damage to vegetation. 
Frosts occur more especially in the Central Zone, where maize, 
beans and vegetable crops are grown, and in the Northern Zone, 
where cereals and cotton predominate ; but, in fact, the greater 
part of the agricultural lands is exposed to frosts from twenty 
to ninety days out of the year,? and this renders all agricultural 
enterprise hazardous. 


Agricultural Characteristics 


It appears from the nature of Mexico’s setting that consider- 
able areas are profitless from an agricultural point of view. 

Of the national territory of 197 million hectares, 65 million, 
or one-third, consists of mountains, volcanoes, rivers, etc. ; 
a further 20 million hectares, or 10 per cent., are totally unpro- 
ductive owing to the nature of the soil; only 111 million hec- 
tares, or 56 per cent., have any productive value. 


1 Cf. SECRETARiA DE LA Economia NACIONAL : DEPARTAMENTO DE EstTapis- 
Tica : op. cit., p. 6. 
2 Ibid., p. 31. 
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This agricultural area includes 26 million hectares of forests ; 
no less than 66 million hectares of grazing and pasture land ; 
4 million hectares of uncultivated land on which grow certain 
hard-fibred plants—such as iatle—that are harvested in a wild 
state ; and only 14.5 million hectares of arable land, or 18 per 
cent. of the whole agricultural area and 7.5 per cent. of the total 
area of Mexico.} 

This area was recorded by the agricultural census of 1980, 
which defined arable land as any tract of land over one hectare 
in size which had been cultivated for at least one year during 
the five years preceding the census. The figure given must 
therefore be regarded as a maximum, and the area of land 
actually under cultivation each year as considerably less. 
This impression is confirmed by various private estimates. For 
the year 1928, the area of arable land was calculated to be 
12.2 million hectares, or about 6.2 per cent. of the total area.” 
An important survey, made in 1982 by the National Railways 
of Mexico, came to the conclusion that only 2.8 per cent. of 
Mexico was, in fact, arable land.® 


QUALITY AND AREA OF ARABLE LAND (1930) } 


Quality Per cent. of total 


79.3 
1 


1.3 9.0 


100.0 


Total 14.5 


2 Cf. SECRETARIA DELA ECONOMIA NACIONAL: DEPARTAMENTO DE Estapistica : Mézico 
en Cifras, p. 41. Mexico, 1934. 


In the table above, arable land has been grouped according 
to quality. Humid lands are generally located along the coasts 
and possess a sufficient degree of natural humidity to ensure 
plant life. Seasonal lands, found throughout the country at 
all elevations and constituting over three-fourths of all the 
arable land to-day, are entirely conditioned by seasonal rains 


1 Ibid., p. 31. 
2 G. M. McBrive : The Land Systems of Mexico, p. 21. New York, 1923. 
8 OFIcINA DE Estup10s ECON6MICOS DE LOS FERROCARRILES NACIONALES : 
op. cit., p. 18. According to other estimates, arable land in 1930 amounted to 
9.8 million hectares, and in 1933 to 10.3 million. (Cf. G. Fania : Apuntes relativos 
al problema de la distribucién ejidal, p. 66. Mexico, 1930; and R. FERNANDEZ : 
“Aspectos de Nuestra Economia Agricola’, in El Economista, 12 Jan. 1933, 
29.) 
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and frosts, or—to employ an expression used by Mexican 
farmers—“ by a good or bad sky ”’. 

For statistical purposes Mexico has been divided into five 
agricultural zones, based on natural setting and similarity in 
agricultural conditions', as shown in the table below. 


AGRICULTURAL ZONES OF MEXICO 


Total area Agricultural area 


(thousand hectares) 


61,049 
12,008 
10,917 
10,713 
16,113 


110,800 


Qi \ G BREN 


1 The States included in each zone are as follows : Northern : Coahuila, Chihua- 
hua, Durango, Nuevo Leén, San Luis Potosi, Tamaulipas, Zacatecas; Gulf: 
Campeche, Tabasco, Veracruz, Yucatan ; North Pacific : Lower California, Nayarit, 
Sinaloa, Sonora ; South Pacific : Colima, Chiapas, Guerrero, Oaxaca ; Central : Aguas- 
calientes, Guanajuato, Hidalgo, Jalisco, México, Michoacan, Morelos, Puebla, Queré- 
taro, Tlaxcala, and the Federal District. Cf. DEPARTAMENTO DE LA EsTADisTICA 
NacronaL : Anuario de 1930, p. 287. Mexico, 1932. 
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The Northern Zone, although possessing the largest agri- 
cultural area, consisting chiefly of pasture and grazing lands, 
forms the agricultural reserve for the future. The Central 
Zone is at present by far the most important, comprising 34 per 
cent. of the total area of arable land. The Gulf Zone, though 
as large as the Central Zone, includes only 19 per cent. of the 
total arable area. The South Pacific and the North Pacific Zone 
have the same amount of agricultural land, but the arable 
acreage is nearly three times as great in the former as in the 


latter. 
The total area of arable land in Mexico, however, is very 


extensively cultivated. The Agricultural Census of 1930 showed 
that, out of 14.5 million hectares of arable land, only 7.2 million 
hectares, or 49.5 per cent., were cultivated in 1929-19380. The 
lack of systematic crop rotation and the complete absence of 
the use of fertilisers, resulting in exhaustion of the soil, explain 
why half the arable land must lie fallow each year. Moreover, 
in 1929-1930, only 5.8 million hectares, or 40 per cent., were 
harvested ; so that about 20 per cent. of the cultivated area had 
been abandoned. It is true that the census year may be charac- 
terised as a bad one. But, in general, frosts, droughts, and in 
certain regions a lack of adjustment of the cycle of vegetation 
of such crops as maize and wheat to climatic conditions, in 
turn explain why the land actually made to yield a crop is very 
much less than the area originally tilled, and consequently 
the yield of the main agricultural products of Mexico per sur- 
face unit is rather low. Such agricultural waste necessarily 
affects not only the farmers as a class, but also the whole social 
and economic structure of the country. For this reason alone 
an urgent need for an improvement in applied agricultural 
technique is now acknowledged. For instance, in the Central 
Plateau, which represents the bulk of Mexico’s agricultural 
wealth, “ maize has been cultivated for centuries, but without 
any improvement in the technique of cultivation, no fertilisers 
being used, and the seed being of very poor quality.” ! 

Maize is of exceptional importance in Mexican agriculture ; 
ordinarily three-fifths of the area under cultivation is devoted 
to this cereal, which is the chief source of Mexico’s food supply. 

During the last decade the area planted with maize has oscil- 


1 SECRETARIA DE LA Economia NACIONAL : DEPARTAMENTO DE ESTADIiSTICA : 
op. cit., p. 46; and “ Sociedad Local de Crédito Agricola”, in Boletin del Banco 
Nacional de Crédito Agricola, Mexico, 1926, p. 25. 
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lated, while the yield per hectare shows a downward tendency, 
the average for the whole country being only six quintals per 
hectare. Despite the fact that it is not a remunerative crop, 
realising about 30 pesos per hectare, and cannot be grown 
properly regardless of climatic conditions, its cultivation always 
has been, and still is, traditional among the indigenous popula- 
tion. Lack of markets and communications, however, still 
seems to necessitate universal maize cultivation in order to 
enable the indigenous rural classes to satisfy their own hand-to- 
mouth needs.! 

The crop second in importance, as regards area, is beans, 
but it occupies only a quarter of the area devoted to maize. 
Beans are planted with maize throughout the country, as a 
snatch-crop, although in this case also it is difficult to find 
absolute production figures ; it is estimated that statistics cover 
only two-thirds of actual production. The bean crop has also 
fluctuated considerably, with a downward trend. The average 
yield may be estimated at two quintals per hectare. There is 
now, however, a tendency to reduce the area planted with this 
crop.? The third crop in importance, as regards area, is wheat. 
Finally, on a restricted area, but still of great importance to 
Mexican economy, come cotton, sugar-cane and coffee, which 
are generally cultivated on large landed estates— haciendas. * 

The undeveloped state of Mexican agriculture is further 
shown by the proportional output per person in agriculture 
and in the manufacturing industries, and the respective amounts 
of capital invested in these two branches of production. The 
ratio of the annual output of industrial workers to that of agri- 
culturists in 1984 was 8 to 1 (1,777 pesos and 208 pesos). In 
1930, according to the agricultural census, 2,658 million pesos 
were invested in agriculture ; according to the industrial census 
of 1934, 1,873 million pesos were invested in industry. The 
value of the total industrial production in 1930 was already 


1M. T. pE La Pesxa: “ El Maiz — Su Influencia Nacional”, in Trimestre 
Econémico, No. 10, p. 186. Mexico, 1936. 

2 R. Ferninpez: “ Aspectos Econémicos de la Produccién del Frijol”, in 
Trimestre Econémico, Vol. 9, p. 47. Mexico, 1936. 

3 Cattle raising also constitutes now, as it has done since colonial times, an 
important branch of Mexican agriculture. According to the 1930 Agricultural 
Census, the country possessed 10 million head of cattle ; 1.9 million horses ; 1.51 
million mules ; 2.2 million donkeys ; 3.7 million sheep ; 6.6 million goats ; and 
3.7 million pigs. It has been estimated that Mexico could raise 20 million head of 
cattle. Hides are exported to the United States. Cf. J. Figueroa: Posibilidades 
de la Ganaderia Mexicana, p. 19. 1934. 
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double that of agriculture. These figures, which give an 
approximately correct picture of the situation, show the serious 
economic inferiority of agriculture, which may ultimately be 
traced, if not wholly due, to the social environment. 

As will be shown more fully later, nearly two-thirds of 
Mexico’s gainfully occupied population is engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. From a social point of view, therefore, the importance 
of agriculture is manifest, and it clearly stands high above 
industry or mining. Furthermore, taking Mexico’s total amount 
of payroll per year, it is again agriculture which, in absolute 
figures, represents the greater share, estimated in 1934 at about 
598 million pesos. Owing, however, to the enormously larger 
number of agriculturists, the average yearly wage per worker 
is necessarily much lower in agriculture than elsewhere. While 
the average yearly earnings of a mine worker are 1,012 pesos, 
and those of an industrial worker 571, the agriculturist, at 
least on paper, only received—apart from benefits and advan- 
tages in kind—104 pesos a year. 

It should, however, be emphasised that Mexico’s somewhat 
undeveloped agriculture by no means constitutes an insoluble 
problem. In the future its defects may easily be corrected and 
production increased and stabilised (especially on seasonal lands, 
the yield of which is now subject to periodical fluctuations), 
once the agrarian problem of land distribution is solved, irri- 
gation works completed, roads built to link producers to mar- 
kets, and higher technical efficiency of the peasants brought 
about through measures of rural education. 

Ultima ratio, Mexico possesses an important reserve of land 
areas potentially available for cultivation, estimated in 1932, 
by the now defunct National Agrarian Board, to be as high as 
26.7 million hectares.’ 


II. THe Human SETTING 
Characteristics of the Population 
In June 1936 Mexico’s population numbered 18,596,000 ,* 
and hence Mexico now ranks, after the United States and 


1 E. ALants Patixo: “ La Agricultura ante la Industria’, in Boletin Comer- 
cial del Banco de Crédito Agricola, Dec. 1935, P. 54; and D. Costo VILLEGAS : 
“La Importancia de Nuestra Agricultura”, Trimestre Econémico, Vol. I, 
No. 2, p. 116. Mexico, 1934. 

2 D. Cosio VILLEGAs : op. cit., in Trimestre Econémico, p. 119. 

3 R. FERNANDEZ : “ Aspectos de Nuestra Economia Agricola”, in El Econo- 
mista, 12 Jan. 1932, p. 29; and G. FaBILa: op. cit., p. 66. 

4 LEAGUE OF Nations : Statistical Year-Book 1935-1936, p. 20. 
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Brazil, as the most populated country in the American continent. 
Nevertheless, the rate of density is low, being only 9.4 inhabi- 
tants per square kilometre, though this rate is higher than that 
of any other American country, with the exception of Uruguay, 
Guatemala, and the United States. 

Despite a semblance of authority which places the indige- 
nous population of Mexico as high as 30 million before the 
arrival of the Spaniards at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, there are no really reliable data as to the population 
until 1808, when von Humboldt estimated it to be about 6.5 
million. By 1857, another individual estimate computed 
Mexico’s population at 8.3 million inhabitants. The first general 
Government census, in 1895, showed 12.6 million inhabitants. 


MEXICO’S POPULATION, 1900-1936 ! 


Inhabitants Year 


13,607,272 16,552,722 
15,160,369 17,467,399 
14,334,780 18,596,000 


1 SECRETARIA DE LA ECONOMIA NACIONAL : DEPARTAMENTO DE EsTADISTICA : op. cit, p. 8. 


The population decreased from 1910 to 1921 by 825,589. 
This serious loss may partly be explained by the revolutionary 
conditions which existed in the country in that period, as well 
as by the condition of the United States, which attracted 
Mexican labourers on account of high wages and general pros- 
perity. The number of Mexicans who, as a result of this exodus, 
were living in the United States in 1920 amounted to 700,541.1 

It is necessary to emphasise that the population of Mexico 
is not completely integrated, as regards race, language, customs, 
or mentality. This non-integration may be traced ultimately 
to the character and consequences of the Spanish Conquest, 
which destroyed the indigenous pattern of social life and gave 
rise to the mestizo, or offspring of a Spaniard and an Indian 
woman. From the fall of the capital of the Aztecs in 1521 and 
the beginning of the colonial life of New Spain, out of the basic 
pure-blooded elements—the Spaniard, the Indian, and later, 


1 SECRETARIA DE LA Economia NACIONAL : DEPARTAMENTO DE ESTADISTICA : 
op. cit., p. 8. 
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but in a negligible proportion, the negro—many groups of people 
racially different in their origin came into existence and were 
soon given a special status as castes. Such castes formed the 
horizontal layers of the social structure, and conditioned the 
political, administrative, legal, and even religious obligations 

and capacities of the individuals composing them. The Indian, 

for instance, was confined to the limits set for him in remote 

Seville, by the Casa de Contratacién or by the Council of the 

Indies, which passed legislation affecting him as an individual, 

and encysting him as a social element. By 1821—the date 

of Mexico’s independence from Spain—17 racial castes existed 

in Mexico. 

When, in independent Mexico, political equality became 
established, its early effects were naturally more theoretical 
than real, though in the long run the revolutionary movement 
had beneficial results paving the way for a gradual democratic 
inter-penetration. But castes, deeply rooted during three 
centuries of colonial life, still constituted in modern Mexico, 
although to an ever-receding extent, an acknowledged inheri- 
tance of backwardness. However, the Revolution, begun in 
1910, accelerated the entire process of national assimilation 
and succeeded in wiping out former oligarchical privileges. 
Modern means of communication and transport, a vast educa- 
tional programme, and a broad nationalistic economic policy 
have had great practical results. Above all, the chief concern 
of all governmental policy is now found to be those strata of the 
population which were formerly neglected and which were 
surrounded by outcast conditions of poverty. 

As an interesting illustration of the political aims of Mexico 
with regard to population questions, it may be mentioned 
that the 1930 census entirely excluded the racial index of 
computation, considering not only that the concept of race was 
meaningless from a scientific and anthropological point of view, 
but also that in Mexico’s social background emphasis had been 
shifted from a purely racial to an economic concept. The 
indigenous races, for instance, constitute a serious problem, not 
at all because they are Indians as such, but because, due to 
their forced isolation and inferiority, they have not yet become 
sufficiently absorbed by the economic and social processes of 
the Mexican nation as a whole. 

Nevertheless, the revolutionary process, in spite of its posi- 
tive accomplishments, and the disappearance of these outmoded 
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race distinctions, does not signify that the population has 
become homogeneous. In 1809, von Humboldt estimated 
Mexico’s population to include 3.7 million Indians, 1.86 million 
mestizos, 1.25 million Spaniards, and 10,000 negroes. While 
during the nineteenth century the proportion of mestizos 
increased noticeably at the expense of both Indians and Euro- 
peans, the inter-breeding is now more frequent between the 
mestizos and the Indians, thus diminishing, from an ethno- 
logical standpoint, the number of pure Indians. The population 
is becoming more and more Mexican : Indians and Europeans 
are becoming amalgamated into a distinct national type. In 
view of the dominant characteristics of the Indian, however, 
Mexico’s population, as observed by foreigners, gives the 
impression of becoming “racially more and more Indian.” ? 
The Indian population is an essential factor of the Mexican 
nation, although its exact size cannot be ascertained.* It is 
also heterogeneous, inasmuch as it speaks thirteen unrelated 
languages out of which derive about fifty dialects. According 
to the 1930 census, 1.2 million persons over 5 years of age were 
ignorant of the Spanish language. Another 1.1 million spoke 
Spanish in addition to their own tongue.‘ Those Indians who 
still remain socially unincorporated may either be nomads or 
live sedentarily in rural communities, or even touch the fringes 
of urban life. They form a substantial part of the illiterate 
population (6,962,517 in 1930, or 59 per cent. of the population 
over ten years of age) and they engage, along ancestral, pre- 
industrial, and primitive lines, in a life of their own. They lead 
a precarious existence ; they suffer from chronic undernourish- 
ment ; they are scantily dressed, having few needs beyond the 
marginal, and contribute hardly anything to the general eco- 
nomic life. The structure of Mexican agriculture is affected by 


1 “ At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the population of Mexico was 
thought to be 44 per cent. Indian, 38 per cent. mestizo, and 18 per cent. white. 
One hundred years later, these proportions were supposed to be 35 per cent., 55 per 
cent., and 10 per cent. At the present time . . . about 25 per cent. are Indian, 
70 per cent. mestizo, and 5 white.” Cf. L. CABRERA : The Key to the Mexican Chaos ; 
HERRING and WernstTock : Renascent Mexico, p. 21. New York, 1935. 

2 P. S. Taytor : Mexican Labour in the United States, p. 238. Berkeley, Cal., 
1929. “Mexico is destined to be the land of the indigenous Indians of America.” 
Cf. K. Gruss : “ The Political and Religious Situation in Mexico ”’, in International 
Affairs, Vol. XIV, Sept.-Oct. 1935, p. 674. 

3 According to reliable private estimates, there were, in 1900, 6 million Indians, 
and in 1934, 4 million. Cf. J. Srarr : The Mexican People on the Caribbean, 1900, 
p. 14; M. Sanz : Indian Mezico ; HERRING and WEINSTOCK : op. cit., p. 170. 

* Quinto Censo de Poblacién, 15 Mayo, 1930. Mexico, 1934, p. 122. 
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the size of this population, as well as by its cultural character- 
istics. Yet, in a larger sense, this population has played a striking 
réle in national life and may not, from a social point of view, be 
neglected with impunity. 


The Importance of the Rural Population 


In the previous section, the population of Mexico has been 
given as 18,596,000 on 30 June 1936. For a description of the 
distribution of the population over the country, between urban 
and rural districts, and for a survey of its occupational charac- 
teristics, however, reference must be made to the census of 1980, 
later figures being estimates only. 

The various regions of Mexico are very unequally popu- 
lated. Topography and climate restrict the population of the 
coastal slopes, along the Pacific and the Mexican Gulf, to a low 
rate of density. As the land rises above sea level, the population 
becomes dense, reaching its highest concentration in the Central 
Plateau. In all, about 6.9 million persons live at an elevation 
from 1,000 to 2,000 metres above sea level, and 4.7 million 
people live at still higher altitudes, above 2,000 metres. The 
Central Zone had in 1930 a population of 8,073,897, or 29.1 
per sq. km., as against 8.4 for the whole of Mexico. At the 
other extreme lies the North Pacific Zone, covering the Sonoran 
Desert and Lower California—with only 996,929 inhabitants, 
or 2.4 per sq.km. Mexico’s population is, in fact, “ top-heavily ”’ 
concentrated in the Central Zone, which in area represents 
only 14 per cent. of the country, yet is inhabited by as much 
as 48 per cent., or nearly half, of the total population. 

Of the 16.5 million inhabitants in 1980, 5.6 million formed 
the urban population, while the rural population amounted 
to 10.9 million. The Federal District, enclosing Mexico City, 
is the largest urban agglomeration, with a population of 
1.1 million. 

Two-thirds of Mexico’s total population lives in rural 
communities of not more than 2,500 inhabitants. About one- 
half of this rural population, however, or 6.5 million, lives in 
still smaller village communities comprising from 100 to 1,000 
inhabitants ; and, finally, 1.7 million inhabitants are comprised 
in the 48,102 village communities, or pueblos, possessing the 
smallest possible population ranging from 1 to 100 inhabi- 
tants. 
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MEXICO’S RURAL POPULATION ! 


No. of rural Per cent. of Total rural Per cent. of 
communities total population total 


1,685,077 
2,561,171 
1,628,541 
2,408,580 
2,728,356 


71,869 11,011,725 


1 SECRETARIA DE LA EcoNnoMIA NACIONAL: DEPARTAMENTO DE ESTADISTICA: op. cit., 


p. 11. 


Of a total of 71,869 rural communities, 66,595 had less than 
500 inhabitants and included more than half the rural population. 
Apart from the topography of the land, such scattered commu- 
nities are chiefly the outcome of the historical structure of agri- 
culture which has tended towards land concentration and the 
setting up of haciendas throughout the country. This brought 
about an acute land shortage for village communities and 
caused social and economic backwardness. It has been shown 
clearly that there exists a direct relationship in Mexico between 
average birth-rate and land concentration in given regions. 
Land concentration is thus the decisive factor in the constitution 
of Mexico’s rural population. 

According to the occupational census, the economically 
unproductive classes — in which are included children below 
10 years of age, physical and mental invalids, women engaged 
in housework (housewives as well as servants), and “adults 
living wholly from invested capital > — amounted, in 19380, to 
11.4 million, or about 69 per cent. of the total population.’ 
The gainfully occupied population consisted of 5.2 million 
persons, or about 31 per cent. of the total. Of this group, the 
population engaged in agriculture numbered 3.6 million persons, 


1 Gilberto Loyo : “ La Politica Demografica de México, p. 256. Mexico, 1935. 
2 Cf. Memoria de la Comisién del Salario Minimo, Presidencia de la Repiblica, 
p. 76. Mexico, 1934. 
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communities 
1 to 100 48,102 66.9 15.3 
101 to 300 14,294 19.9 23.2 
301 to 500 4,199 5.9 14.8 
501 to 1000 3,459 4.8 21.9 
1001 to 2500 1,815 2.5 24.8 
Total 100 . 
| - 
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so that agriculture, including the cattle-raising industries, 
forestry, hunting, and fishing, was the sole means of livelihood 
of 70 per cent. of the gainfully occupied population. 

Of the 3.6 million persons engaged in agriculture, no less 
than 2.8 million were agricultural workers. This impressively 
large number represents 54 per cent. of the gainfully occupied 
population, and 77 per cent. of those engaged in agriculture. 
In the most important agricultural region, the Central Zone, 
the latter proportion reaches 81.5 per cent. 


PERCENTAGE IMPORTANCE OF THE POPULATION AND WORKERS 
IN AGRICULTURE ! 


red 
wage ompa 
Agricultural zones compared with with the population 


all mm ad engaged in agriculture 


Whole country 


SECRETARIA DE LA EcoNoMIA NACIONAL: DEPARTAMENTO DE ESTADISTICA: op. cit, 
p. 18. 


Throughout every zone, with the exception of the vast arid, 
semi-desert Northern Zone, the agricultural wage earners, 
as shown in the third column of the above table, form a clear 
majority of the economically productive population; and 
without exception, as shown in the second column, they rank 
as the predominant element among those engaged in agriculture. 
Yet these wage earners stand at the very foot of the so-called 
“ agricultural ladder”. The size of the agricultural labouring 
class in Mexico is another social consequence of the high degree 
of land concentration. 

The occupational structure of the Mexican population may, 
finally, be summed up in the following table. 


| 
wage earners 
} compared with 
} | all gainfully 
occupied 
a Northern 68.3 65.1 44.5 
| Gulf 74.0 78.2 57.9 
North Pacific 69.4 83.4 57.9 
. South Pacific 85.1 72.6 61.8 
| Central 65.8 81.5 53.6 
70.2 76.7 53.8 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MEXICAN POPULATION IN OCCUPATIONAL 
GROUPS IN 19801! 


| 

Agricultural 
wage-earning 
population 


3.9 0.5 
7.8 . 1.4 
2.3 0.4 
9.7 1.8 

29.1 . r 4.8 


Whole country 8.3 di 1.3 


1 G. Lovo: op. cit., p. 170. 


For every hundred square kilometres there were, in 19380, 
830 inhabitants, whose livelihood rested upon the economic 
productivity of 250 persons ; half of this latter number, or 180 
persons, were landless agricultural workers. Prior to the Revo- 


lution and the agrarian reform, the predominance of this class 
was still greater. 


III. Tue DEVELOPMENT oF LAND TENURE 
The Period of the Ancient Mewicans (before 1521) 


After their southward migrations, the original Mexican tribes 
had become well established in the land ; and after successfully 
waging a series of wars against the more ancient aboriginal 
civilisations, had even conquered and subjugated what in 
essence were a large number of vassal States. The Aztecs had 
evolved from a primitive social democracy into a well-defined 
oligarchical society bearing within it the seeds of despotism. The 
king stood as absolute authority ; round him were grouped the 
members of the clergy, who were usually of noble extraction, 
the warriors of the highest ranks, and, finally, the members of 
the nobility in general. The remainder of the population was 
divided into kinship groups, or calpulli, each presided over by a 
local chief and constituting the wide plebeian stratum upon 
which the entire social, political, and military structure rested. 

The king, and the local chief of the calpulli with respect to 
each kinship group, stood in the last analysis as the sole patri- 


Northern 
Gulf 
North Pacific 
South Pacific 
Central 
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archal and benevolent authority. Land tenure, as a system, 
faithfully reflected the oligarchical composition of society. While 
the king could dispose of or enjoy all land without restriction, 
the nobles and warriors who, as a reward for their services, held 
| estates in an individual capacity, could not convey them to the 
; plebeian classes. As a usual condition, such estates, if they did 
’ not subsequently revert to the king, had to be devised to the 
: heirs or next of kin. Political and social institutions, such as the 
army and the clergy, also possessed large tracts of land for the 
permanent satisfaction of their various wants in times of war- 
fare or for ceremonial purposes. Certain high administrative 
officers, moreover, enjoyed as an appurtenance the use of certain 
q specific lands, without possessing the rights of alienation and 
j disposition. In all these individual holdings, which numbered 
about 3,000, and the area of which varied from 400 to 1,650 hec- 
tares, agricultural labour was performed either by serf-like 
q tenants bound to the soil—numbering roughly one hundred 
| thousand !—or by neighbouring cultivators of communal lands, 
| concentrated in family groups or simply settled within the 
domains of the individual estate. 

The majority of the population, however, was only acquainted 
q with the earlier and more widely-spread communal land- 
holding system. Originally, each kinship group, or calpulli, 
constituting by itself either a whole village or merely a settle- 
ment, ward or district, held in common a land area which 
comprised tilled land (calpullali) as well as timber lands and 
arable land which formed the village commons (altepletalli). 
As a result apparently of a political measure—designed to 
weaken and partially break up ancestral units—which forced 
certain families to leave their homes and allowed other un- 
related families to settle in the village in their place, the calpulli 
came to denote, aside from its etymological origin, purely a unit 
of place; and the members of the calpulli were thenceforth 
merely the residents of the ward or of the village.” i 

Notwithstanding this change, the land continued to be 
held and tilled by each calpulli. The local chief, advised by the 


1 G. M. McBripe : op. cit., p. 119. 

2 In a large number of rural communities in present-day Mexico, one may 
observe how, in some of its fundamental aspects, this aboriginal social relationship } 
has persisted almost unaltered. The calpulli has been turned into the barrio, and | 
kinship as such has given way to the hereditary occupancy of a home site within L 
the same barrio. Cf. R. RepFIELpD : Tepoztlan, A Mexican Village, pp. 72 and 76. 
Chicago, 1930. 
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elders, merely allotted as formerly, within the same old well- 
defined land area, an individual plot of land to each new head 
of a family, who could then enjoy its usufruct for life, and be- 
queath it to his heirs. He was in duty bound to till and hus-. 
band the land himself uninterruptedly, or he could lease it to 
another, obtaining a share of the crops by way of rent. The 
use and cultivation of such plots, which seem to have averaged 
only two or three hectares, were individual. When a tillable 
plot became vacant or was unassigned, it was soon redistributed 
by the local chief, who took the number of existing house- 
holds into account. Remaining plots within each calpullali 
were directly administered by the elders on behalf of the entire 
calpulli. The produce from such lands was set aside either as a 
reserve for public needs, such as religious ceremonies, or for 
payment of tribute to the king. These lands were actually 
worked by the entire community ; they were, strictly speaking, 
the common land of the calpulli. + 

This original freer communal form of holding was, however, 
being superseded by the feudal serf-like tenure system described 
above ; and land became concentrated, and tended to remain in 
perpetuity, in comparatively few hands. The aristocratic — 
class, headed by the king, was placed in a position to wage 
war, levy tribute and create, even over communal lands, more 
or less onerous and exacting overlordships. On the other hand, 
land remaining outside this nascent feudal structure and worked 
by the plebeian classes, became insufficient for the needs of a 
growing community, as shown by the low average area of each 
individual plot. 

Not only had all available land been absorbed, but a shortage 
of food made itself felt, a fact which may even account for the 
number of wars waged by the Aztecs—the latest newcomers 
in an already inhabited land.? A large number of the population 
belonging to a mainly agricultural society then became, against 
its will, concentrated in towns and villages, landless and with 
no possibility of acquiring rights over land. It may therefore 
plausibly be conjectured that the ancient Mexicans, before the 
arrival of the Spaniards, were on the verge of an agrarian crisis. 
It may very well be that communal land tenure, as a result 
of the grinding forces of despotism, of escheats and violent 


1 L. MENpreTA ¥ Nusez: El Problema Agrario de México, pp. 1-15. Mexico, 
1934, 
J. F. CLavisero : Historia Antigua de México, Vol. 1., p. 191. Mexico, 1917. 
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methods of warfare, was being transformed into what has 
been called “ tenurial communalism. ”! The Spanish Conquest 
in 1521, however, cut short a development springing solely 
from within the society of the ancient Mexicans. These, after 
the Conquest, were dealt with as a conquered race, and their 
autonomy entirely wiped out. 


The Spaniards: The Conquest and Colonial Administration 
(1521-1821). 


The band of some fifteen hundred adventurers who, headed 
by Cortés, invaded Mexico in 1519 were at first regarded as 
mere outlaws by the Spanish Crown colonial government in_ 
Cuba ; out of their own private purses they had organised a | 
fleet and equipped themselves for a slave-hunting expedition 
into vaguely known lands. When, as a result of the fall of the 
capital of the Aztecs in 1521, Charles V found himself confronted 
by a newly discovered empire, “ unsurpassed in wealth, greater 
in area and richer potentially than the Holy Roman Empire ’”’, ? 
the large number of royal orders issued met at the outset with 
the greatest opposition from Cortés and his followers, who 
believed themselves alone, in short, to be entitled to the division 
of the spoils. They formed, so to speak, the unruly Opposition 
of the colonial Government of New Spain, as Mexico was then 
baptised. 

Given the private nature of the conquest, the mentality 
of the conquerors, who were men of the Renaissance, and the 
period which elapsed in the new dominions without the existence 
of a firmly-grounded central authority, it is easy to conceive 
not only the state of anarchy which prevailed as a result of 
unbounded claims of self-interest, but also the inhuman treat- 
ment and the land spoilations to which the Indian population 
as a whole was systematically subjected at the hands of Cortés’ 
followers and other early settlers. 

“ We must not consider gold or silver or temporal interests ”’, 
said a Spanish friar (Gerénimo de Mendieta) to the Viceroy, “as 
our principal quest, but the conversion and protection and in- 
crease of these Indians... for the insatiable covetousness of our 
Spaniards wherever they go makes us like the leech, sucking 


1 Sir P. Vivocraporr : Historical Jurisprudence, Vol. I., Tribal Law, p. 332. 
Oxford, 1920. 

2 H. I. Priestiey : The Mexican Nation, p. 48. New York, 1923. 

3 L. B. Stimpson : The Encomienda in New Spain, p. 81. Berkeley, Cal., 1929. 
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the life-blood of all those whom we reach, especially of these 
poor Indians, who are powerless to resist. ’’ 1 


During the rule of the Spaniards, land in general was held 


either by Spaniards, by the Catholic Church, or by the Indians. 
The Spaniards held land under various titles. 

The merced was an outright grant from the Crown in remu- 
neration or reward of military services. Such holdings, from 
1528, were distributed according to military rank. The infantry 
was given from 40 to 200 hectares, the cavalry from 202 to 
600 hectares. Originally, such grants were made directly by 
military leaders to their subordinates ; subsequently, the advice 
of the town council was taken into account. Grantees were 
obliged to build a homestead and to husband the land ; and in 
making such grants the Crown contemplated the setting up of 
a stable class of Spanish farmers. Among the colonists, however, 
there was an almost traditional scorn for manual labour ; 
direct cultivation became a demeaning occupation? ; and the 
use of indigenous labour in the mines and in the fields soon 
became the real wealth of the Indies. 

Furthermore, individual Spaniards acquired property either 
as settlers of new centres of population or as purchasers who 
sought to increase their original grants. 

When a Spaniard entered into a colonisation agreement with 
the Crown, special laws entitled the settler of a new centre of 
population to obtain for himself one-fourth of the town lands, 
reserving another fourth as the town commons (propios) and 
distributing the remainder to the various new settlers. Whenever 
a Spaniard sought to increase his merced holdings, or, as was 
more frequent, where he stood as a mere occupant of the land, 
it became necessary, in the later development of colonial admi- 
nistration, for him to enter into a purchasing contract with the 
Crown. The absorption of good available land became so mani- 
fest at a certain period as to make difficult the attempts of the 
Crown to create new centres of population. At the same time, due 


to the prevailing mercantilistic doctrines, the Crown was always" 


hard pressed for funds from its colonies. These two considera- 
tions explain a general confirmation of land titles running from 
1571 to 1757, as a result of which the numerous flaws existing 
in deeds could be remedied by payment to the Crown of a certain 


1 H. I. Prrestwey : op. cit., p. 88. 
2 L. B. Sumpson : op. cit., p. 30. 
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amount proportionate to the area and quality of the land in 
question. Lands found to be unaccounted for by these confirma- 
tions reverted to the Crown. This important legislation, more- 
over, affected Indian as well as Spanish land claims. 

From a social point of view, by far the most important 
feature in the Spanish land-holding system was the repartimiento 
de indios, better known now as the encomienda, which was first 
, applied by King Ferdinand to partition the rich lands of the 
Moors in Spain after the Reconquest.1 Implanted by Columbus 
in the West Indies, the encomienda, which has been described 
accurately as a “ subterfuge for the evasion of the law against 
slavery ” ,2 was taken over by Cortés. A group of Indians, 
usually headed by an Indian chieftain, was assigned bodily 
to individual Spaniards to work for them either in the mines 
or in the fields ; in exchange for this forced labour, the assignees, 
} in theory, were to instruct the Indians in the tenets of the 
Christian faith and generally to protect them.* In Mexico, 
the assignment of Indians was supplemented by territorial 
grants of tributary districts, and thus the encomendero became 
: not only the exploiter of forced Indian labour, but also the 
territorial overlord who, without limitations, could wrest tribute 
; from all the Indian villages found within his domains. It was 
J common for a Spaniard of a certain military rank to receive 
at least a village, and sometimes a whole group of villages, as 
; his encomienda. And although Charles V, in 1522, attempted 
} to abolish the assignment en masse of Indian inhabitants, 
in view of the abuses made know by some of the outstanding 
missionary friars, it was not until 1785 that the encomiendas 
were finally abolished. They may thus be regarded as one of the i 
permanent and most significant characteristics of Spanish rule. 1 
To illustrate the size of these holdings, the well-known 


case of Cortés may for a moment be considered. His grant in- 
cluded 22 towns and represented a total population of 23,000 
Indians. There is extant an Indian pictorial document, dated 


1583, which may be taken as a petition of grievances, before 
the Crown, of the whole population against their masters. 
“ Cortés’, reads the revealing document, “ was treating them 


1 P. Carrion : Los Latifundios en Espatia. Madrid, 1932. 

2 L. B. Smmpson : op. cit., p. 26. 

3 In the West Indies, “ by reason of the severity of the treatment ”’, this insti- 
&§ tution, after a relatively short time, “ had practically depopulated the islands.” 

4 Cf. G. M. McBrive : op. cit., p. 44. 
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like slaves, seizing their lands and exacting excessive tribute 
as a result of which the lands were becoming depopulated.” 
From one town alone, as tribute, in an eighty-day period, 
4,800 blankets, 20 rich shirts, 20 skirts, 10 fine bed-covers, | 
10 coarse bed-covers, and 4 cotton pillows were delivered. 
Moreover, the Indians had to furnish field and house service, 
and food; a certain number had to be recruited for work in 
the mines. Every year 20 fields of cotton, and 8 of maize, 
must be cultivated ; the crops had to be harvested and stored. 
Every other week, 15 loads of maize, 20 chickens, 3 doves, 
2 rabbits, 10 partridges, and 80 baskets of bread, as well as 
fruit, salt, pepper, cocoa, beans, wood, and hay, as needed, 
had to be supplied to Cortés’ household. But this was not all— 
on fast days 200 eggs, and fish as needed, must be furnished ; 
crockery, jars, etc., food and services for the overseers, and 
wet nurses for the children of Cortés’ servants had also to be 
provided.! 

By the time the encomienda, as a perfected, though indirect, 
system of land tenure, was at last abolished, Mexico had already, 
in the course of about two centuries and a half, suffered to the 
utmost its social and economic consequences. The encomienda, 
as an estate entailed until the fifth generation, had perpetuated 
the inalienability of land and hence set up a privileged class. 
of landholders who, moreover, were racially distinct and regarded 
themselves as generally superior to the remainder of the popula- 
tion—the Indians and the mestizos. It gave rise to the adoption 
of large holdings as the economically productive ideal, in view 
of the cheap permanent labour supply of the already settled 
Indian. population. Largely as a result of the encomienda, the 
tributary relationship of a defeated captive to his military 
conqueror was transformed and expanded, as a permanent 
or customary social condition, into a servant and master relation- 
ship which, through race and status rather than contract, 
rendered personal services obligatory, bound Indian cultivators 
to the soil, and made remunerated work a rare exception. The 
strong original momentum of this institution, as well as_ its 
deep economic hold upon the entire political structure of the 
country, gave rise, once it was abolished, to a new form of land 
tenure which, except in name, did not substantially differ from 
it: the hacienda. 


1 L. B. Smmpson : op. cit., p. 187. 
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The Church, too, contributed positively as a social institution 
to the unequal distribution of the land. Although the Crown 
had enacted, as early as 1535, a statute of mortmain forbidding 
the conveyancing of real property to churches and monasteries, 
by the end of 1667—the year of the expulsion of the Jesuit 
Order by Charles I1I—the Jesuits alone were the actual owners 
in Mexico of 126 large landed estates. In the State of Puebla, 
near Mexico City, the ecclesiastical authorities owned as much 
as four-fifths of the total area. 

Land holdings by Indians were subject to special legislation. 
While the individual estates of the Aztec nobles were taken from 
them, the plebeian classes were much more respected by the 
Crown in their communal enjoyment of land, which, in practice, 
continued during Spanish rule to be the chief form of land 
tenure known to the Native population. After a concentration 
of Indians into new royal townships in 1546, aimed at facilitating 
their conversion to Catholicism, these Indian town populations 
were assigned, as a minimum for subsistence, a small given area of 
land measured from the Church steps. This arable land belonged 
to the whole community and was inalienable. By 1573, new 
common lands, the area of which was fixed at 1,755 hectares 
(one square league), had been assigned to these villages. These 
common lands were usually located near the yillage, in fields 
contiguous to the main road giving access to it, and were 
hence called the ejido (exit) of the village. The Crown, realising 
the general social inferiority of the Native population and the 
consequent need for protective measures, enacted legislation 
making the land of the Indians inalienable, whether held in 
uninterrupted possession from the time before the Conquest 
or allotted by the colonial authorities. The colonial ejido may 
therefore be likened to the altepletalli of the Aztecs. 

But the economic forces let loose by the nature of the 
Conquest, as well as the still amorphous social character 


of the rich new country, could not be held back or controlled 


solely by means of legislation. The Indians soon began 
to be dispossessed even of their communal holdings. As 
early as 1535, the Viceroy called the attention of the Crown 
to these encroachments and armed ejections ; and further evi- 
dence of the prevalence of such abuses is furnished by laws of 
1571 and 1781 prohibiting the forced dispossession of communal 


1 L, Menpieta y NONEz: op. cit., pp. 49-53. 
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lands. By the end of the eighteenth century, the Viceroy had 
become clearly aware of the condition of neglect into which 
communal land tenure had generally fallen. Despite an enorm- 
ous amount of litigation, the large landed estates increased at the 
expense of the Indian land-holding communities. The Indians 
had reached “ the most unhappy stage ”’ ; as a submerged class, 
they had hardly any land left to cultivate. * 

This inequality produced bitter class and racial feelings ; 
and there patently existed deep economic grievances between 
Indians and mestizos on the one hand and Spaniards or pure 
descendants of Spaniards on the other. About 10,000 persons, 
who may be assigned to the aristocratic landowning class, 
were the virtual masters of the entire country. By the end of the 
era of colonial rule, the Native population, after a period of three 
centuries, had, as every contemporary observer bears witness, 
strikingly diminished and at the same time reached the lowest 
depths of pauperism. By 1810, furthermore, there was a marked 
economic depression throughout the country, and agriculture 
was in a stagnant and decadent state.? 

The Mexican War of Independence, in 1810, was largely 
inspired by the ideas of the French Revolution, and political 
considerations were predominant. Yet its fundamental causes 
were really social and economic, as is manifest from the way 
in which the people as a whole backed the movement and carried 
it successfully to a close, in a great outburst of protest against 
the injustices which they endured.* In this sense, Mexico’s 
War of Independence may be looked upon as a first struggle 
for agrarian reform. 


Independent Mexico up to the Revolution (1821-1910) 


The independence of Mexico could not bring overnight any 
immediate change in the land-tenure system resulting from the 
colonial structure of the country. Independence, in the sense of 
a condition of full maturity respected by all, was a goal still 
to be reached through violence and strife. Internecine dissen- 


1 L. Menpieta ¥ NUSEZ: op. cit., p. 82; “ Nowhere does there exist such a 
fearful difference in the cultivation of the soil and the population.” Humso.pr, 
quoted by G. M. McBring, op. cit., p. 65. 

2 F. GonzAtez Roa : El Aspecto Agrario de la Revolucién Mexicana, p. 66. 
Mexico, 1919. 

arms ‘proletarios contra propietarios’.’* Cf. G. M. McBrine : op. cit., p. 65. 
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sions, irreducible antagonisms of a political and religious charac- 

ter, partial disintegration of the territory as a result of an un- 

sought war with the United States, foreign intervention, and, as 
an episode, the setting up of a Habsburg Emperor, and the un- 
controlled penetration of foreign capital, accompanied by some 
material and industrial development, characterise this period 
as one of transition : the economic structure of Mexico was at 
best semi-colonial. 

Nevertheless, a new land policy came into being and tackled 
such fundamental problems as entailed estates, interior coloni- 
sation, Indian land tenure, the real estate belonging to the 
Church, and the surveying and alienation of public lands. In 
1823 an Act was promulgated abolishing all entailment restric- 
tions on large estates. This Act permitted the breaking-up of 
the large estates and resulted in the division of some of these 
properties. In this way, the number of medium-sized holdings, 
or ranchos, which in 1810 amounted to 6,684, increased to 
15,085 in 18541, and there was thus a growing class of medium- 
size farm owners who would cultivate the land themselves and 
who, furthermore, as a rural middle class, constituted the 
backbone of an evolving Mexican nationality, as opposed to the 
richer owners of haciendas. This middle class benefited to some 
extent by the anti-clerical policy of the Liberal party, which 
came into power in 1856. | 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Church 
still possessed a very considerable number of large landed 
estates, which were characterised by all the evils attendant 
on mortmain. The ensuing struggle between Church and State, 
represented by the political parties then existing as armed 
opponents, finally came to a close in 1856. As a result of Presi- 
dent Judrez’s liberal Reform Laws, all real estate held by civil 
or religious corporations, excluding at first church buildings, 
convents, etc., was either adjudged in severalty to the persons 
who stood as lessees or tenants, or else sold at public auction. 
Article 27 of the Constitution of 1857 permanently disqualified 
civil or religious corporations from holding real estate. 

The new legislation, however, failed wholly to achieve the 
results intended as regards the improvement of agrarian condi- 
tions ; although the Church was deprived of its vast properties, 
rich private landowners or speculators were indirectly encouraged 


1 V. Gama : La Propiedad en México, p. 12. Mexico, 1931. 
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to accumulate these large estates, the acquisition of which was 
subject to a time limit too short, in most cases, for the raising 
of the purchase price by small landholders." 

The same legislation, by forbidding corporate, as distin- 
guished from individual, ownership, however, struck a blow at 
the traditional Indian system of land tenure. By 1810, there 
were about 4,800 rural communities which were inhabited 
mainly by Indians and mestizos engaged in agriculture. By 
1854—two years before the promulgation of the Reform Laws— 
this number had increased to approximately 5,000.2. In the 
majority of cases, the communities as such were the owners 
of communal lands, or ejidos. After 1856, the lands of these 
rural communities remained ownerless; and the construction 
put upon the new Constitution of 1857 virtually held the Indian 
rural community non-existent as a legal entity ; there was thus 
no means of resisting private encroachments upon these lands. 

In cases where, as a result, the Indian became an individual 
owner of land, he failed to grasp, untutored, the implications 
of individual ownership, and was usually left landless through 
sharp practices; his evolution along individualistic lines was 
consequently not advanced by a situation which otherwise 
might perhaps have operated as an economic incentive. In 
cases where the bulk of the population was not chiefly Indian 
—as happened in the North—the transformation of communal 
into allodial holdings resulted in an economic advantage, when 
it did not merely confirm a previous state of fact—the individual 
tilling of a plot held in permanent usufruct. But “ most of the 
Indian pueblos opposed the reform . . . Unaccustomed to any 
other system than their ancient communalism and unable to 
understand the significance of the attempted measures, they 
made every effort to oppose or evade the law.”’ ® 

The colonisation policy during this period aimed at the 
correction of an unequal distribution of the population through- 
out the country as well as at the setting-up of a European 
nucleus of agricultural immigrants who would raise the standards 
of living of the indigenous inhabitants. This policy was first 
enunciated in 1823: unoccupied public lands were to be distri- 


1 In a wider sense, however, and as a by-product of the liberal legislation of this 
period, the power of the Church was seriously broken for the first time since the 
arrival of Cortés, and rights over property, hitherto considered as inviolable, began 
to be conceived in a different light. 

2 G. M. McBrive : op. cit., p. 133. 

3 Ibid., p. 134. 
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buted as homesteads of a sizable area, averaging about 1,850 
hectares, to army officers, foreign colonists, and, in general, 
inhabitants of neighbouring villages. Various Acts, such as 
those of 1824, 1880, 1846, 1854, 1863, and 1875, bear witness to 
the vital and continuous nature of the problem.! In the majority 
of cases, however, the land conveyed passed into the hands, 
not of Europeans, but of Mexicans who were racially mestizos. 

Finally, there was, after 1875, a land policy aiming at the 
private surveying of public lands with a view to their ultimate 
allotment to foreign immigrants. Since the private surveying 
companies which were organised were entitled, in lieu of money 
payments, to up to one-third of the surveyed land areas, they 
become, by 1892, the virtual owners of about 12 million hectares 
out of a total surveyed area of 32 million hectares. Further, 
14 million hectares passed into the hands of 28 owners, including 
private individuals as well as Mexican and foreign corporations. 
Other disastrous surveying schemes followed, and in the end 
20 per cent. of the total land area of the nation had passed from 
the public domain into the hands of at most 50 landowners.” 
Even unsurveyed public lands, in virtue of the legislation of 
1894, became, in inordinately large amounts, vested in the hands 
of a non-agricultural urban class of absentee owners or specula- 
tors. This aspect of land policy, moreover, contributed to a 
depreciation of rural property, in view of the prevailing 
uncertainty as to the legal adequacy of all titles. To a lesser 
extent, it also brought about a weakening of the small-farmer 
class, which could not resist so easily as the hacendados the 
allegations of the surveying companies as to defective links in 
their titles. 

The land-tenure legislation just described, chiefly inspired 
by the political and economic ideas of the Liberal school, in 
so far as it aimed at the creation of a new class of independent 
landowners differing from that of large estate holders, only 
partially achieved its purpose and did not check, but indeed 
both directly and indirectly favoured, the further development 
of large landed estates. By 1810 there were in Mexico 3,800 
large landed estates or haciendas*; and all the landowners, 
whether owners of haciendas or of ranchos, were Spaniards or 
Mexicans of chiefly Spanish origin, numbering about 25,000, or 


2 DE LA Maza: Cédigo de Colonizacién. Mexico, 1893. 
2 L. MENDIETA ¥ NUNEZ: op. cit., p. 121. 
3 G. M. McBrive: op. cit., p. 62. 
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0.88 per cent. of the total population. In 1876, the number of 
haciendas had increased to 5,700. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century and the beginning 
of the twentieth, both haciendas and ranchos, or middle-sized 
holdings, continued to increase in number and in size at the 
expense of the Indian and mestizo population ; the land held 
by Indian village communities, roughly 2,000,000 hectares 
in 1856, declined to the lowest figure in Mexican history and 
practically disappeareared. In 1910, the number of haciendas 
was estimated at 8,245, and that of ranchos at 47,989. * 

The hacienda, therefore, together with the landless population 
dependent on it, constituted the agrarian problem to be solved ; 
otherwise, as a Mexican writer forewarned in 1909, “ a revolution 
must come sooner or later.” ? 

The revolution actually came in the following year—exactly 
100 years after the War of Independence, which has here been 
characterised as Mexico’s first agrarian war. The country was 
again involved in an armed upheaval chiefly caused by the 
land-tenure system. As a vaster, more complex social movement, 
this upheaval, in the form of the Revolution begun in 1910, has 
aimed, in brief, at a vigorous assertion of nationality in terms 
of the whole population and at the national rehabilitation of all 
international, social and economic values. If viewed against 
the broad canvas of Mexican history in its entirety, it may now be 
regarded as the turbulent endeavour of the Mexican people to 
achieve from within a full political integration and really self- 
governing independent existence. 

Before turning, however, to a description of the agrarian 
reform and of the consequent changes in the land tenure system, 
which will probably prove to be among the most important 
achievements of the Revolution, a rapid survey is necessary of 
the social and economic characteristics of the hacienda. 


The Hacienda 


As the outgrowth of the colonial encomienda, the hacienda 
was at first a feudal stronghold which, in view of the size of the 
country, the sparse population, the inferior status of the Indians, 
the lack of transport, and the general inadequacy of evolving 


1 G. M. McBrive: Op. cit., pp. 78, 102. \ 
2 A. Motina Enriquez: Los grandes problemas nacionales, p. 124. Mexico, 
1909. 
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political institutions, commanded vast tracts of arable land, 
pasture, and forests, and occupied the position of a virtually 
sovereign principality within the State. It thus represented 
political, social, and economic absolutism, and as a general 
rule the will of its owner was uncurbed by any other interests, 
or legally enforceable claims, than his own. The hacendado, 
if he liked, could coin token currency, appoint his own magis- 
trates, exert a decisive influence over the appointment and 
removal of high and low Government officials, avoid taxation 
or have it assessed upon his own terms, eject his tenants or 
prevent them from leaving, keep their descendants in peonage 
through debt, and organise and maintain a mounted police 
force of his own which, without much formality, could inflict 
corporal punishments and confine, or even execute, a prisoner. 
At the close of 1910, Mexico was not so industrialised as it is 
to-day, and hence the hacienda, after gradually developing 
along lines of absolutism, had become established as the highest 
possible goal of individual prestige, clearly differentiating as a 
class its powerful and wealthy owners from the rest of Mexico’s 
inhabitants. 

The hacienda covered a minimum area of 1,000 hectares, 
but by 1911, in the Central Zone, there were properties covering 
over 700,000 hectares each. In one district of Zacatecas, six 
hacendados owned between them a total of 239,000 hectares. 
In the Northern Zone, one hacienda comprised 60,000 square 
kilometres, but in general the small hacienda averaged 5,000 
hectares, while a large hacienda ranged from 10,000 to 50,000 
hectares. By 1910 the number of haciendas had been estimated 
at figures varying from 8,000 to 11,000 ? and in 1923 the number 
of registered holdings over 1,000 hectares amounted to approxi- 
mately 9,990%; but it is not until the first agricultural census 
of 1930 that reliable statistics are found to show the extent of 
the haciendas. According to that census, there were 13,444 
large holdings over 1,000 hectares, comprising a total area of 
102,881,607 hectares, or 88 per cent. of the total area of all 
holdings covered, and about one-half the total area of the whole 
country.* Of these holdings, 1,831 haciendas covered more than 


1 W. Orozco : La Cuestién Agraria, p. 21. Guadalajara, 1911. 

2 F. GonzaLtez Roa: El Aspecto Agrario de la Revolucién Mexicana, p. 143. 
Mexico, 1919. 

3 V. Gama: La Propiedad en México, p. 13. 1981. 

4 SECRETARiA DE LA Economia NACIONAL : DEPARTAMENTO DE EsTADiSTICA: 
op. cit., p. 33. 
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10,000 hectares each, and together 68,743,994 hectares, or 
nearly one-third of all Mexico. The problem of land concentra- 
tion, therefore, was still appallingly acute despite the achieve- 
ments of agrarian reform up to 1930.1 

The census also recorded that out of 13,444 holdings of over 
1,000 hectares, only 11,491, covering an area of 85.4 million 
hectares, had actually been exploited in 1929-1930. The remain- 
ing 1,953 covered an unexploited area of 17.4 million hectares. 
This fact, despite considerations which may reasonably be 
adduced as to the complete abandonment of holdings by their — 
owners for fear of the Revolution and agrarian reform, well 
illustrates the chief characteristic of the hacienda : its extensive 
system of cultivation and the consequent land wastage. Given 
a very large area, comprising different grades of land, pasture, 
and forests, only special areas were cultivated at a time with a 
view to increasing economic rent, amortising the remainder, 
making capital improvements unnecessary, and thus keeping 
output at a very low level and market prices high. If a hacienda, 
of 30,000 hectares had planted as much as one-third of its land 
with maize, for instance, 7,880 workmen would have been 
needed to ensure a good yield, according to a reliable estimate 
made in 1911.2, Even reducing these figures by half, and leaving 
aside altogether the number of agricultural implements and draft 
animals needed, the administrative personnel required, and the 
housing accommodation implied by the number of workers, 
there was never a single case of a hacienda of any size ever 
reaching such a progressive condition. Moreover, the hacienda 
hardly made any investments in buildings, irrigation, machinery, 
etc. It drew an income as passively as it could from its large 
area. 

The extensive land area of the hacienda, except when it 
served the purpose of cattle raising, further signified that it did 
not produce for the market. Had the hacienda sought to cul- 
tivate more land than the indispensable minimum required to 
satisfy the low, but rather inelastic, local demand, its labour 
costs would have increased, market prices would have tended 
to become lower, and economic rent would have decreased as a 
result. Moreover, in order to avoid foreign competition, the 


* M. Mesa: “El Ejido y la Agricultura Nacional”, in La Cuestién Agraria 
Mexicana, p. 61. Mexico, 1934 ; G. Lovo : La Concentracién Agraria en el Mundo, 
Pp. 133. Mexico, 1933. 

2 W. Orozco : op. cit., p. 39. 
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hacienda demanded and obtained from the Diaz administration 
artificial support, in terms of a protective tariff, with a view to 
its continued existence. If the hacienda loomed large as an 
institution in the national structure, this was no doubt chiefly 
due to the protection afforded by high tariff rates on wheat, 
rice, and wheat flour from 1872, on maize, sugar and lard from 
1880, and on beans from 1884.! In these circumstances. the 
hacienda was not so much a normal business enterprise as a 
means of securing easy profits, through monopoly, at the expense 
of the population as a whole. 

In view of its large area, the hacienda implied a heavy 
capital investment, and here may be seen a strong connecting 
link between the value of land as such and the extremely pros- 
perous condition of the mining industry in Mexico, chiefly 
of silver and gold. Miners, by the end of the last century, pur- 
chased haciendas as a means of giving a material form to their 
fortunes, safeguarding them from the risks of ordinary trade 
or business and enjoying prestige. To some extent, therefore, 
also on this score, the hacienda tended to become unproductive 
and was weighed down by its new owners. When railways were 
first built in 1878, land values were still more enhanced. Yet, 
throughout, credit facilities remained practically non-existent. 

Closely related both to land concentration and to the exten- 
sive methods of cultivation of the hacienda stood, as its other 
chief characteristic, the exploitation of labour under the system 
of peonage. As a general rule, each hacienda possessed two 
distinct groups of agricultural workers: the resident worker 

(peén acasillado) who, as head of a family, became settled and 
lived throughout the year in the village community on the 
hacienda lands—situated near its main buildings which housed 
the owner of the hacienda and his administrative personnel ; 
and the non-resident worker who, as inhabitant of a neighbouring 
rural community of a larger size, would only work on the hacienda 
during the seasons of planting, tilling, and harvesting the land 
(pedén de tarea), but who nevertheless remained within the sphere 
of territorial dominance of the hacienda if he later became a 
share-cropper, a crop tenant, or a tenant. Both groups possessed 
two clear common features: lack of land ownership and sub- 


servience to the hacienda. 
The resident workers were the mainstay of the hacienda as 


1 D. Cosio Vittecas: La agricultura y los aranceles, p. 16. Mexico, 1982 
(Roneoed MS). 
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a labour force. In some cases, the hacienda community com- 
prising these workers was the original Indian population group 
which, since colonial times, had possessed a Spanish overlord. 
Bound by their own ancestral customs and by growing indeb- 
tedness, the Indian and mestizo descendants of such groups 
continued to live upon the hacienda lands as their ancestors had 
formerly lived within the tributary boundaries of the encomienda. 
In other cases, especially after 1888, the enclosed rural commu- 
nity swelled in numbers as a direct result of the dispossession 
of such communal lands as were still freely held by the village 
communities. The now landless inhabitants of the village 
would take up residence within the hacienda, which thus ended 
by absorbing not only their communal lands but their persons ~ 
as well. Finally, in other instances, villagers would leave their 
homes as recruited labourers, in view of a labour shortage 
elsewhere, and thenceforth would become indentured as resident 
workers on the hacienda. These hacienda rural communities, 
in 1910, numbered 56,825, or 81.7 per cent. of the total number 
of rural communities in Mexico, and comprised nearly half the 
total rural population. The permanent resident population on 
haciendas varied from 100 to 1,000 inhabitants,. but in the 
majority of cases it did not exceed 300.! For all practical pur- 
poses, this population was a closed, or submerged, community, 
and participated in no wider social processes than those to 
which it became subjected within the hacienda itself. 

The hacienda was never overtaxed by the increasing number 
of the resident working population which it housed; on the 
contrary, this system tended to reduce to a minimum the total 
costs of manual labour. Rather than pay the peén a wage of 
one peso daily during the four months in which all planting, 
tilling, and harvesting tasks would normally be completed, the 
hacienda chose to distribute the same total wage, 120 pesos, 
over the 365 days of the year?, obtaining, over and above 
the advantages attaching to a permanent labour force, the 
performance of a wide variety of jobs and tasks in and about the 
hacienda, often including domestic service by women and child- 
ren, without any legal or moral obligation to remunerate such 
services. Given the unenterprising, still colonial, methods of 
extensive land cultivation, the keeping of a resident working 


F. Tannenpaum: The Mexican Agrarian Revolution, p. 101. New York, 
1929. 


' 
2 F. GonzAez Roa : op. cit., p. 22. | 
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population of this description doubtless constituted a sine. 
qua non of the hacienda as an institution of social absolutism. 
In the absence of any legislation seeking to protect the pedn, 
who was left to his own resources according to the laissez-faire 
school, the hacienda, in general, soon consolidated this profit 
from unremunerated labour by making cash advances to the 
peon in cases of festivities or illness, marriage, death, etc. The 
peén was soon staggered by the amount of his indebtedness and, 
without recourse or lenity, his debt in arrears generally passed 
on from one generation to another. No resident worker could 
leave the hacienda while he remained indebted to it. 

The resident worker would usually obtain payment in kind, 
chiefly consisting of maize and annual, or semi-annual, rolls of 
cotton goods for clothing ; his housing accommodation, save in 
exceptional cases, was in keeping with the general conditions 
which surrounded him. If he wished to erect his own humble 
dwelling, he had to buy the necessary material from the hacienda, 
which in most cases was represented, not by the owner, but by 
the bailiff or general manager. The additional cash wages which 
he received were very low; despite an increase in prices for rice, 
sugar, pepper, maize, and wheat, they remained practically 
stationary and averaged about 25 centavos per day in 1911.1 
Non-resident workers not paid in kind received somewhat 
higher cash wages, but with respect to these workers the iron 
law of wages was carried out in all its implications. 

The truck store of the hacienda, which in 1911 was charac- 
terised as a “ permanent agency of robbery ” ?, also played a 
central réle in reducing the real value of cash wages of both 
resident and non-resident workers and even in making illusory 
the payment of nominal wages. Workers were paid by store 
orders ; the truck store was not controlled by the Government ; 
and the hacienda excluded on its domains all free commerce 
with the outside world even in cases where road communica- 
tions would have made it possible. Beans, salt, candles, lard, 
brown sugar, dried meat, tobacco, plain white or printed cotton 
goods for clothing, and rough sandals, purchased wholesale, 
were sold at retail prices in the store. The amount paid out as 
wages by the hacienda were often returned, plus a_ profit, 
through the truck store. 

Within the pale of the hacienda, there were also share- 


1 F. GonzALez Roa: op. cit., p. 221. 
2 W. Orozco : op. cit., p. 56. 
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croppers, crop tenants, and lessees. Upon their shoulders fell 
the real burden, as well as the hazards, of cultivation. Chiefly 
recruited from the neighbouring landless villages!, share- 
croppers and crop tenants entered into inequitable partner- 
ship agreements with the hacienda for the annual use of second- 
grade lands in which, chiefly, the less remunerative crops were 
grown, such as maize, beans, and chick peas—excluding 
the more remunerative crops such as wheat, sugar-cane, and 
cotton, which were cultivated directly by the hacienda through 
the resident and non-resident workers. In the majority of 
cases, the largest land area in each hacienda, however, was 
actually cultivated and harvested by the share-croppers, crop 
tenants and renters in such wise that, for practical agricultural 
purposes, they tilled the soil as if it had been their own, though, 
in the last analysis, their satisfactions as well as monetary 
compensations were clearly disproportionate to their efforts. 
By the close of 1910, this indirect exploitation of the land, 
though rather belatedly, was viewed as opening up a possibility 
for the setting up of small holdings ; and thus it was more or 
less openly acknowledged that the hacienda had entered into a 
decadent state.” 

Apart from thus shifting the burden of cultivation to the 
share-croppers, the hacienda, owing to its inner contradictions, 
was forced to under-produce and to keep all agriculturists at 
a level of subsistence agriculture, as a result of which the 
country was chronically faced with an inadequate food supply. 
From a social standpoint, the hacienda, both as a system of 
human exploitation and as a backward institution, dominated 
the agrarian structure of Mexico before the Revolution.® 


(To be continued.) 


1 In the same district of Zacatecas where in 1911 six hacendados owned a total 
of 239,000 hectares, the closest neighbouring village with a population over 10,000 
held only 7,196 hectares. Cf. W. Orozco : op. cit., p. 22. 

2 V. Gama : op. cit., pp. 62-63. 

3 The main features in the organisation of the hacienda have aptly been summar- 
ised as follows : it strove to be self-sufficient ; it maintained a permanent labour 
force ; it had both indentured and free labourers working side by side, including 
among the latter superintendents, clerks, priests, teachers, foremen, cattle-herders, 
heads of labour gangs, non-resident renters, non-resident share-croppers, gangs 
of workers hired for the agricultural season, workers hired by the month, hired and 
paid by the week, by the task system and by the day ; the work upon the hacienda 
was chiefly done by unremunerated labour ; wages were small in amount; the 
resident workers were tied to the hacienda by debt, and the risk of raising a crop 
was shifted upon renters and croppers. Cf. F. TANNENBAUM: op. cit., pp. 102-133. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Working of Sickness and Maternity 
Insurance in Japan in 1934°' 


Information relating to the working of sickness and maternity 
insurance in Japan in 1982 and 1933 appeared in a previous number 
of the Review.* The corresponding figures for 1934 will be found 
below. 

Distribution of Insured Persons 
The distribution by sex of the insured persons was as follows : 
Sex Number 
Males 1,387,341 
Females 939,353 


DISTRIBUTION OF INSURED PERSONS IN 1934 BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


Industrial group 


Factories under the Factory Act : 
Textiles 
Machines and tools 
Chemicals 
Food and drink 
Supply of gas, electricity, etc. 


Various 


Total 


Factories or undertakings under the Mining Act : 
Metalliferous mines 
Coal mines 
Oil wells 
Other non-metalliferous mines 
Factories 


Total 


Other undertakings, etc. } 


* 125 undertakings insured their staffs voluntarily ; ns compulso! insured 
who exercised their right to continue insurance are also included he se 


1 Source : Burgau oF Sociat Arrarrs : Report on sickness insurance in 1934. 
Tokyo, 1936. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX XIII, No. 2, Feb. 1936, pp. 237-245. 
A brief account of the essential provisions in force was contained in that number, 
to which reference may be made. No change of importance was introduced in 
1934 ; the amendment promulgated on 26 March 1934, extending the scope of the 
insurance scheme, did not come into operation until 1935. 


| Number 
905,191 
530,635 
284,463 
58,209 
. 25,831 
2,014,051 
55,712 
181,389 
3,238 
7,599 
5,751 
253,689 
58,829 
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DISTRIBUTION OF INSURED PERSONS BY WAGE CLASSES 


Wage class Daily wage Basic da y — 


Yen 


Under 0.35 
0.85 — 0.45 
0.45 — 0.55 
0.55 — 0.65 
0.65 — 0.75 
0.75 — 0.85 
0.85 — 1.15 
1.15 -— 1.45 
1.45 1.75 
1.75 — 2.05 
2.05 — 2.35 
2.35 — 2.65 
2.65 — 2.95 
2.95 -— 3.25 
3.25 - 3.75 
Over 3.75 


Number of insured 
persons affiliated 
to the 50 State offices 


1,503,550 


SraTistics OF RESOURCES 


Institutions and Resources 


1. State offices : 
Contributions 20,421,257 
State subsidies 1,696,670 
Income from investments 256,188 
Other income 73,050 


22,447,165 
2. Autonomous funds : 
Contributions 14,427,844 
Other income 4,447,574 * 


Total 18,875,418 


_  * Including about 1,260,000 yen from State subsidies and about 360,000 yen from 
investments. 


Contribution Rates 
Percentage of wages 
Employer Insured person 
1. State offices : 
Mining and prospecting for minerals 5 3 
Other occupational groups 2 2 


87 
Yen 
Ist 0.30 102,425 
2nd 0.40 272,774 
3rd 0.50 815,855 
4th 0.60 236,213 
5th 0.70 168,085 
6th 0.80 146,485 
7th 1.00 294,996 
8th 1.30 282,107 
9th 1.60 172,414 
10th 1.90 119,971 
llth 2.20 80,130 
12th 2.50 58,561 
13th 2.80 42,167 
14th 3.10 29,485 
15th 3.50 26,039 
16th 4.00 29,037 | 
Insurance Institutions 
Number of insured 
Number of 
fliliated 
823,144 349 
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2. Autonomous funds : 


Per cent. of wages 


4-5 5-6 6-7 


STATISTICS OF BENEFITS 


Number of days of sickness for which benefit was paid : 


Absolute number 14,019,146 
Average per insured male 7.06 
Average per insured female 4.48 
General average 6.02 


Total amount of sickness benefit and average per insured person : 


Total benefit (yen) 10,056,192 
General average (yen) 4.32 


Number of maternity cases and cash benefit paid : 


Total cost (yen) 547,415 
Number of confinements for which cash 

benefit was paid 34,592 
Average per confinement (yen) 15.82 


Number of cases in which funeral benefit and burial expenses were paid, 
and total cost : 
Total cost (yen) 610,611.59 
Number of deaths for which benefit was paid 15,454 
Average amount per death (yen) 39.51 


Total expenditure on treatment and benefit, and average per insured 
person : 
Total expenditure (yen) 31,185,991.69 
Average per insured person (yen) 13.40 


88 
No. of funds 
requiring total P| 
ribu- 
System Total 
contribution 3 
: Funds in which 
employer and 
insured each 
pays half ss | 13 | 2 | — | — — 107 
Funds in which 
employer pays 
more than half 22 35 38 ll 21 20 5 152 
Total 60 | 180 | 50 | 13 | 21 | 20 5 | 349 
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DURATION OF INCAPACITY FOR WHICH CASH BENEFIT WAS PAID 


Number of Cases 


6,924 
8,369 


* Accidents or cases of disease arising out of employment. 


Medical Service 


As regards the State insurance offices only, the numbers of medical 
and other practitioners appointed to attend insured persons, and the 
number of cases and total duration of hospital treatment, were : 


Number 
Doctors appointed 37,783 
Dentists 11,093 
Pharmacists ,, 7,089 
Midwives 30,563 
Cases admitted to hospitals 25,360 
Treatment in hospital (days) 312,024 


In contracts concluded between the State offices and the associa- 
tions of medical and other practitioners, doctors’ and dentists’ fees 
were fixed as follows : 


Doctors : 7.446 yen per insured person, plus 2 yen per insured mine 
worker ; 


Dentists : 0.84 yen per insured person. 


Thes- are the standard sums paid by the offices to the practitioners’ 
associations. The latter divide up the receipts among their members 
according to the service actually done by each. 


Total | Men | Women 
3 days or less * 159,613 108,963 50,650 
4- 7 days 179,826 133,504 46,322 
8- 15 ,, 171,144 128,204 42,940 7 
16- 30 ,, 117,925 85,281 32,644 
31 - 60 ,, 69,446 48,701 20,745 
61- 90 ,, 24,517 16,719 7,798 
91-120 ,, 11,627 7,833 3,794 
121-150 ,, 4,539 2,383 
151 - 180 5,658 2,711 
: 
| 
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SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURE ON BENEFITS 


State insurance offices 


Autonomous funds 


Risk, and nature of benefit 


Number 
of cases 


Number 
of days 


Yen 


Number 
of cases 


Number 
of days 


Yen 


Sickness and accidents (treat- 


Death (cash benefit) : 


Maternity (treatment and 


ment and cash benefit) : 
Cost of medical treatment 
Other expenses in connec- 


tion with medical treat- 
ment 


Cash benefit 


Funeral benefit 
Burial expenses 


cash benefit) : 


3,866,365 


1,735 
366,733 


9,155 


15,371 


50,615,954/11,707,708.09 


14,978.27 
4,731,358.89 


344,252.00 
32,786.27 


2,738,275 


5,982 
380,911 


4,829 
230 


26,744,254 


129,076 
6,489,963 


7,558,875.31 


131,675.11 
5,324,832.63 


7,371.52 


Confinement benefit 30,331 — 304,164.53 84,696.50 
Treatment in hospital 14 _ 399.55 28 _ 332.04 
Attendance by midwife 28,275 _ 152,728.06 2,939 _ 16,215.77 
Maternity benefit 28,534 1,135,480 409,067.51 6,058 326,429) 138,347.84 


TOTAL INSURANCE EXPENDITURE 


Institutions, and nature of expenditure 


State insurance offices : 
Salaries and wages, administrative staff 


Administrative expenses 


Benefits 


Preventive measures 


Other expenses 


Autonomous funds : 
Benefits 


Other expenses 


558,941 
1,193,273 


17,697,443 


19,734,805 


13,562,245 


1,813,855 


15,376,100 
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Labour in British Malaya in 1935' 


From a number of Government reports the following information 
is collected regarding the labour situation in British Malaya during 
1985. ? 

Lasour MARKET 


In 1985 the number of immigrants from Southern India who 
arrived at Penang, the first port of call for all Indian immigrants for 
Malaya, was 65,191 as against 89,828 in 1934. The decrease of 24,637 
is wholly accounted for by the drop in the numbers of so-called assisted 
immigrants, i.e. the labourers who are permitted to emigrate to Malaya 
with their dependants at the expense of the Indian Immigration Fund. 
Whereas these immigrants numbered 45,469 (33,134 adults) in 1934, 
they totalled only 20,771 (15,179 adults) in the year under review. 
This was due to the decline in the demand for estate labour in con- 
sequence of the progressive reduction of the exportable quota under 
the international rubber restriction scheme. At the beginning of 
the year the influx of assisted immigrants, though not so heavy as 
during the last months of 1934, was still important ; but in the second 
half of the year it almost ceased, the only arrivals then being workers 
returning after a holiday or dependants rejoining their families. 

Indian immigrants numbering 44,420 paid their own passages ; 
25,625 (21,958 adults), or approximately 58 per cent., were presumed 
to belong to the labouring classes, the remainder being traders and 
others. The corresponding figures for 1934 were 44,359 and 27,306 
(23,183 adults). Apparently therefore there was no appreciable fall 
in the number of labourers travelling at their own expense, although 
the number of assisted labourers decreased by 50 per cent. According 
to the Protector of Emigrants at Negapatam, the large flow of un- 
assisted labourers going to Malaya in the hope of securing some em- 
ployment, but without any definite promise of engagement, is to be 


1 For an account of conditions ir British Malaya in 1934, cf. International 
Labour Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 6, Dec. 1936, pp. 789-794. 


2 Annual Report of the Labour Department, Malaya, for the Year 1935. Kuala 
Lumpur, Government Press, 1936. 

Annual Report of the Agent of the Government of India in British Malaya for 
the Year 1935. Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1936. 

Annual Report of the Immigration Office, Straits Settlements and Federated Malay 
States, for the Year 1935. Singapore, Government Printing Office, 1936. 

Annual Report of the Secretary for Chinese Affairs, Malaya, for the Year 1935. 
Singapore, Government Printing Office, 1936. 

Annual Report of the Medical Department, Federated Malay States, for the Year 
1935. Kuala Lumpur, Government Press, 1936. 

Annual Reports on the Social and Economic Progress of the People of the Strait s 
Settlements, Federated Malay States, Johore, Kelantan, Trengganu and Brunei, 
for the Year 1935. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1936. 

Annual Report on the Social and Economic Progress of the People of Kedah for the 
a 1934 A.H. (5 April 1935 to 23 March 1936). Alor Star, Government Press, 
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ascribed partly to adverse conditions in Southern India, such as insuf- 
ficient and untimely rain, low prices of agricultural products, want 
of employment except during the agricultural season, etc., and partly 
to the comparatively better prospects offered by work in the Peninsula, 
as, for instance, continuity of employment, cash payment and better 
rates of wages. Further, the majority of the unassisted labourers 
consist of immigrants who have already been in Malaya and find 
work in South India under different conditions uncongenial. 

As during the previous year, assisted immigration in 1935 practi- 
cally took the form of non-recruited labour immigration only. It 
also remained subject to the conditions imposed by the Government 
of India in 1934, when assisted immigration was reopened. However, 
the maximum quota, which had been fixed at 20,000 adults for 1934, 
was raised to 35,000 for the period January to September 1935 (in- 
cluding the 18,000 by which actual arrivals had exceeded the quota in 
1984), while, pending further examination of wages, etc., an additional 
quota of 6,000 was granted for the period October 1935 to January 
1986. The difficulties in obtaining non-recruited labour experienced 
by employers on rubber estates, whose Indian connections were with 
the more remote areas and to which reference has previously been 
made 1, were brought to the notice of the Government of India, who 
in October 1935 approved the issue of recruiting licences in such 
instances. During the year under review the Malayan authorities 
did not avail themselves of this facility. Forty-two kangany licences 
were issued, but only to tea and oil-palm estates which had not yet 
established connections with India. 

In his report the Controller of Labour, Malaya, criticises the fact 
that the Government of India imposed a quota in respect of assisted 
emigration in 1934 and 1935 without consulting the Malayan Govern- 
ments, and on a basis unknown to them. In his opinion the supply 
of immigrant labour, whatever system of recruitment is followed, 
cannot be properly adjusted to requirements unless numerical control 
rests with the Governments of the Peninsula. They alone are in a 
position to assess Malaya’s labour needs, though the problem is a most 
difficult one, complicated as it is by the reflow to India and such 
variable factors as the influences of repatriation and extensions and 
improvements to planted areas. As regards the reflow to India, a 
large number of the South Indian population resident in Malaya 
normally revisit India on holiday periodically ; and estimates of the 
flow from India are likely to be gravely falsified when the holiday 
stream enlarges considerably, as has happened i in the period of recovery 
since the slump. Labour in Malaya is not and never has been static. 
The Controller of Labour thinks, therefore, that once the Malayan 
Governments undertake, as they did, to maintain proper wage levels 
and to repatriate labourers in the case of unemployment, they should 
be exempt from any quota. Repatriation is expensive and the accepted 
obligation to undertake it acts, apart from other considerations, as an 
effective deterrent to an excessive immigrant stream. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 6, Dec. 1936, p. 791. 
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During the year under review 4,537 adults (1,409 in 1934) were sent. 
back to India through the Labour Department. By far the greater 
part of these were temporarily unfit for work. Old age, family affairs, 
etc., were the grounds for repatriation in the other cases. In 1935 
29,189 adults and 3,018 minors and infants left Malaya for Southern 
India at their own expense, as against 23,556 adults and 2,553 minors 
and infants during 1934. Of the departures in 1935, 13,364 adults 
were presumed labourers as compared with 8,196 in 1934. 

The figures of the arrivals and departures of adult labourers, 
assisted and unassisted, show a balance of roughly 19,000 labourers 
in favour of Malaya. Nevertheless, the total Indian labour force 
(exclusive of dependants) in estates, mines, factories and other places 
of employment where ten or more labourers are employed and in 
Government Departments increased only by 1,984—namely, from 
229,491 at the end of 1934 to 281,475 at the end of 1935. From this 
the Agent of the Government of India in Malaya gathers that some 
of the Planters’ Associations rightly stated that at the end of 1935 
there was a surplus of Indian labour in the country. The Controller 
of Labour, on the other hand, appears to be of opinion that at that 
time demand was ahead of supply. Both authorities agree that there 
was no evidence of any widespread unemployment among labourers, 
but the Indian Agent adds that an appreciable increase in the number 
of dependants points to the presumption that a large number of persons 
who could do work were not given work and were classed as depend- 
ants. As a matter of fact, at the end of 1935 there were 23,283 adult 
and 82,729 minor dependants against 18,291 adult and 73,516 minor 
dependants at the end of 1934. 

Chinese immigration continued to be restricted so far as adult males 
were concerned, the quota being kept throughout the year at 4,000 
per mensem. As usual, no restriction was placed on the immigration 
of women and children. Moreover, as in 1934, employers were allowed 
to import labourers outside the quota on special permits. The total 
number of labourers who arrived in this manner was 15,119 as com- 
pared with 5,902 in 1934. In spite of this increase, the system was less 
satisfactory than before. In the beginning it did succeed, as was re- 
ported last year, in introducing a considerable number of bona-fide 
labourers, and thus tided over a difficult period; but before long 
unscrupulous recruiters became aware of the chances of making money 
out of it. In a number of cases the alleged Jabourers never reached 
the estate or mine for which they were supposed to be recruited. When 
these practices came to light the authorities adopted the policy of 
issuing permits for immigration outside the quota in very special 
circumstances only. 

The Chinese migratory flow as a whole was in favour of Malaya. 
Arrivals of deck passengers from China exceeded departures by 76,828 
as compared with 41,138 in 1924. The net gain in adult males was 
38,271 as against 8,618 in 1934. The main reason for this was the con- 
tinued improvement in trade. At the end of the year, however, there 
were signs of some unemployment among the Chinese community. 
The Chinese labour force increased in mines, factories and Govern- 
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ment Departments, but decreased on estates, the result being a re- 
duction of the total number of Chinese labourers in these places of 
employment from 131,306 at the end of 1934 to 127,869 at the end of 
1935. 

Javanese, Malayan and other labour forces decreased from 49,119 
to 44,070. - 


WaGEs 


As regards Indian labour, the most important factor affecting 
wages was the operation of the rubber restriction scheme. With 
quarterly reductions in the exportable rubber quota, the amount of 
work available gradually decreased ; and as there was no compensating 
increase in price, and as labourers were not discharged, wages could 
not be maintained. In the second half of the year rates for morning 
work of 35 cents for men and 28 cents for women, instead of 40 and 
82 cents, became common in certain localities. In the areas for which 
higher standard rates were prescribed the corresponding rates approxi- 
mated to 40 and 82 cents respectively for morning work. Monthly 
earnings of $9 for men and $7 for women were, however, well maintained 
and the end of the year brought an improvement in the rubber price 
and a better outlook frr the labourer. The cost of living, though 
having fallen since 1980, was still high and showed a slight increase 
as compared with 1934. 

Commenting on wages and cost of living, the Agent of the Govern- 
ment of India states that provisions in the standard budget, on the 
basis of which the standard rates were worked out, are not over-liberal. 
Much depends of course on the total monthly earnings. It is very 
rarely that labourers work on all the days in the month ; frequently, 
when they are prevented from completing their tasks on account of 
rain, they get only half a day’s wage. If a labourer has a family, the 
wife and adult children have all to work for their bare living. More- 
over, a woman’s earnings, even if she is as good a tapper or field 
worker as, or even better than, a man, are much less than a man’s 
except on estates which pay for rubber tapping by results. The Agent. 
suggests that employers should set an example to the rest of the world 
by doing away with this iniquity. They should also improve the con- 
ditions of the labourers in general. At present it is generally remarked 
that a Tamil labourer is of poor physique, and this cannot be otherwise 
when, as has been put on record by a European doctor in charge of an 
estate group hospital, the South Indian labourer’s diet is not much 
above the malnutrition level. The Senior Medical Officer of the Malacca 
Agricultural Medical Board stated in his annual report that a propor- 
tion of the women and children on estates are under-nourished. It is 
argued that since Indian labourers rush to Malaya in great numbers 
the wages they receive must be regarded as attractive ; but in the 
opinion of the Agent of the Government of India it is a short-sighted 
policy not to pay the labourers well on the ground of abundant supply. 
In any case, he seys, there can be no justification for Government and 
Public Departments not restoring the cut in the wages of labourers 
employed by them. The case of these labourers is particularly hard as, 
unlike what happens on estates, their women and children do not 
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ordinarily work. As regards daily paid employees other than unskilled 
labourers, a portion of the cut was restored early in 1935; but this 
concession was denied to the other daily paid labourers. The object 
of this differential treatment, apparently, was to resist any claim for 
a similar increase in wage rates from the estate labourers. 

Wages of Chinese labourers remained fairly stationary during the 
year. As usual, they were higher than those for South Indians. The 
tendency, if any, was to fall. 

Javanese labourers were paid wages at rates practically the same 
as those for South Indians. 


LaBour STABILISATION 


In the report of the Controller of Labour more than ordinary 
attention is given to the question of the permanent settlement of 
Indian labour in Malaya. For the first time, it is stated, the slump 
which prevailed from 1930 to 1982 brought to light the existence all 
over the Western States of a large resident Indian population which 
has more or less settled down and lost connection with India. Up to 
a few years ago Province Wellesley and the Krian district of Perak 
were regarded as the only areas where the domiciled Indian population 
was of importance. However, the fact that, from 1930 to 1932, workers 
over large districts where wages were unsatisfactory refused to accept 
repatriation proved that the process of stabilisation had extended 
to much wider areas. The bulk of the workers concerned are resident 
on rubber estates. In this connection the Controller of Labour observes 
that it is definitely in the interests of the planting industry to create 
conditions of stabilisation for labourers and to provide land whereon 
the latter may be able to maintain themselves in times of slump. The 
extent to which all spare land was utilised by Indian labourers during 
the recent critical years is ample proof of the value of providing reserved 
areas. Allotments may, it is true, not be utilised to the full in good 
times, but land reserved for such purposes is an economical form of 
insurance against the heavy costs of repatriation. 

The Agent of the Government of India looks at the problem of the 
stabilisation of labourers from a somewhat different angle. After 
stating that on most estates small plots of land are allotted to the 
labourers to raise vegetables, this authority remarks that on account 
of insecurity of tenure the labourers generally do not show much 
keenness in their development. He thinks moreover that stabilisation 
of labourers on estate lands is objectionable on the ground that it will 


fetter their freedom. 


HovusiInc AND SANITARY CONDITIONS 


Housing and sanitary conditions on estates on the whole were good. 
The Adviser, Medical Services, Federated Malay States, reports 
that there is no close supervision of health and sanitation on mines as 
there is on estates, but that Health Officers continued to visit as far 
as permitted by the Labour Code. In his opinion more thorough 
supervision on mines is very desirable. 
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EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


Under the labour laws in force in Malaya the Controller of Labour 
has power to order the establishment of schools in places where ten 
or more children between the ages of 7 and 14 reside. In 1935 the num- 
ber of schools maintained on estates was 565 as against 550 in 1934. 


LEGISLATION 


In the field of labour legislation the following facts are to be re- 
ported for 1935. In the Unfederated Malay States of Kelantan and 
Trengganu legislation was enacted for the protection of mui-tsai.. In 
the latter State, moreover, an Enactment was brought into operation 
which follows the same lines as the Indian Immigration laws of other 
Malayan States ; with the increase of Indian labour in Trengganu it 
was deemed proper that this State should also bear its share of the 
cost of recruitment. In Johore the Workmen’s Compensation Enact- 
ment 1354, which was passed in 1984, came into force on 1 January 
1935. Finally, in the Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay 
States the benefits of workmen’s compensation laws were extended 
to workers employed on any estate or plantation on which not less 
than 25 persons are employed on any one day of the year. 


Labour Difficulties in British Guiana 


The report has been published of the Commissioners appointed 
by the Government of British Guiana to enquire into the labour 
disputes which took place on sugar estates in September and October 
1935. 

The findings of the Commissioners are of general interest as em- 
phasising the increased importance of adequate labour protection 
during a period of transition in the relations between employers and 
workers, such as has arisen in British Guiana with the abolition of 
contract employment. 


Economic CONDITIONS 


The coast lands of British Guiana are below sea level at high tide. 
Agriculture is only possible by the construction and maintenance on a 
large scale of sea and river defences, and irrigation and drainage 
canals. As a result small individual peasant homesteads are not 
practicable and the only considerable sources of employment for 
agricultural labourers are the sugar plantations, which are in posses- 


1 British Guiana: Report of the Commissioners Appointed to Enquire into 
and Report on the Labour Disputes in Demerara and Berbice during the Months 
of September and October 1935. Third Legislative Council, Second Session, 1936- 
1937. Georgetown, The Argosy Company, 1936. 
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sior. of the best arable lands, and abandoned sugar estates which 
have been given over to rice growing. Rice growing, however, affords 
employment only for a month or six weeks in the year and of late 
years has not been profitable to the small man who rents and works 
from 2 to 5 acres, so that the dependence of the agricultural population 
on the sugar estates has increased. 

Another natural factor which influences conditions of labour is 
that for reasons of health all classes of the community residing on the 
coast lands must whenever possible dwell near the sea or river fronts. 
The cultivated areas extend not inconsiderable distances towards 
the interior, so that persons engaged in agriculture must walk or 
travel by boat long distances to get to their workplaces. In the case 
of sugar estates, cultivation may extend as far as six miles from the 
inhabited areas, and field labour, carried on without shelter and 
involving the wading of canals and the jumping over of numerous 
drains and banks, is of an arduous and exhausting nature. 

In the Demerara district, where the most serious disturbances 
occurred, heavy floods in January 1934 destroyed the farms and most 
of the livestock of labourers residing in the locality, and left many 
in straitened circumstances. The sufferers were assisted for several 
weeks by the work of the Floods Committee, and later extensive sea 
defence works undertaken by the Government gave some of them 
employment with shorter hours of work and as good, if not better, 
remuneration than labourers were earning on estates. This continued 
until March 1935. It was then common talk among the labourers 
that the sugar crop for the year would be a record one. This expectation 
proved well founded. The value of sugar exports for the year amounted 
to £1,443,000 as compared with £1,160,000 for 1934. * 

Nevertheless, the Commissioners consider that the sugar industry 
as a whole cannot at the present time afford any general increase 
in wages and that an addition to the labour costs of production would 
seriously prejudice the economic position of the industry, and might 
possibly result in the closing down of some of the smaller estates. 


LaBour CONDITIONS 


The bulk of the labour for the sugar estates is provided by the 
East Indian population residing on the estates. On 31 December 
1935, the total East Indian estate population was 53,323, of whom 
34,519 were adults.” East Indians constitute over 90 per cent. of the 
resident estate population and are entitled to various privileges on the 
estates in addition to wages. Labour is also supplied by villagers, 
mainly Negroes, residing in the vicinity of the plantations. As a 
general rule the Negro labourers, on account of their superior physique, 
perform the bulk of the cane cutting on estates, and the East Indians 
perform the routine work of cultivation. 


* Colonial Report — Annual. British Guiana, 1935. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1936. 
2 Britis Guiana : Report of the Immigration Agent-General for the Year 1935. 
Georgetown, The Argosy Company, 1936. 
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During 1935 approximately 31,000 persons were returned as 
working weekly on the estates, which number includes women and 
children. The Commissioners consider that the supply of labour 
was in excess of the demand, and point out that a rising standard of 
living has led the workers to desire employment more regularly than | 
in the past. 

LaBouR GRIEVANCES 


The complaints to the Commissioners may be summarised as 
follows : 


(1) Neglect or refusal by managements to inform labourers of the 
rates for task work ; 
(2) Harsh and unsympathetic treatment of labourers by overseers; 


(8) Fines for irregular attendance ; 

(4) Alteration in methods of measurement of cane loaded ; 

(5) Insufficiency of lands provided to the workers for cultivation 
purposes ; 

(6) General inadequacy of wages ; 

(7) Long hours of work. 


The Commissioners state that the main grievance was the neglect 
or refusal of employers to inform their labourers of the task rates to be 
paid before the commencement of work. They were also impressed 
by the constant explanation, in reply to questions why the labourers 
had not made known their grievances, that i»ey were afraid of sub- 
sequent victimisation and eviction. The Comm ssioners consider that 
the admission by all the estate managers who gave evidence that they 
had no knowledge that trouble was pending, and that neither then 
nor since had they been able to discover the causes, indicates that 
complaints of the inaccessibility of managers are not entirely unjustified 
and suggests the necessity for a governmental authority primarily 
responsible for labour conditions. 

As regards wages, the Commissioners give figures showing that 
the average earnings per head per year for all workers were $112 
(£23 6s. 8d.). The average weekly earnings of East Indian labourers, 
including women and children, were $1.88 10d.). Wages in relation 
to cost of living are higher than before the war. Taking the average 
quotations for pre-war commodities (1911-1918) as 100 and the average 
earnings of East Indians in 1912 also as 100, for 1935 the figure for 
locally-produced articles was 81.2, for imported articles 120, and for 
earnings 155. It is pointed out, however, that taxation is high and that 
it is more than probable that the present larger earnings of estate 
labourers barely suffice to meet their increased expenditure. 


NEGLECT OF LABOUR PROTECTION 


The Commissioners examine the grievances in detail. From their 
report, however, it is clear that the fundamental labour cause of them 
all can be traced to the fact that when the indenture system of employ- 
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ment ceased many of the protective clauses of the labour legislation 
ceased to apply, as well as effective labour protection through the 
officers appointed under the indenture system. 

The East Indians were introduced as labourers under indenture 
from 1846. The system was discontinued in 1921. For a time the 
Immigration Department, the officers of which acted as protectors 
both of indentured and of other labour, continued to function. In 
1982, however, as a measure of economy, the posts were suppressed, 
although certain statutory duties of a purely statistical character con- 
tinue to be performed. 

Under the Immigration Ordinance by which the indentured 
labourers were employed, an employer was bound to provide his 
labourer with sufficient work for a full day’s labour, at not less than 
a certain rate of remuneration, on every day except Sundays and 
authorised holidays or when field work was rendered impossible by 
reason of bad weather, and to pay wages weekly without deduction. 
The employer was also required to provide his labourer with a suitable 
dwelling and to keep it in good order. Other obligations incumbent on 
the employer were the provision of suitable hospital accommodation 
and medicines and dietaries. In addition, in order to encourage labour- 
ers under indenture to continue working on sugar estates when their 
indentures expired, the practice grew up of employers granting the 
use of small plots of land free of charge for rice or provision growing, 
as well as facilities for keeping a limited quantity of stock. Hours 
of work were limited to 7 per day in the field and 10 in the factory. 
The Immigration Ordinance conferred wide powers of inspection on 
immigration agents, and laid down the procedure to be followed in the 
event of wage disputes and general safeguards for the protection of the 
labourers. 

The indenture system has given place to what the Commissioners 
call the plantation system. Guarantees are considerably less. No 
written agreements are entered into between the labourers and the 
estate authorities with regard to either free housing or free grants 
of land, and eviction is now possible on three days’ notice. No powers 
exist to require a statement of the rate of remuneration at the time 
of the assignment of tasks. 

Hours of work are no longer regulated by law. The following 
suramary of the Commissioners’ report suggests that in practice 
they are long and irregular. 

What the period of a working day under existing conditions 
is it is not possible to say, as all field work is by task. Evidence indi- 
cates, however, that hours are long. It was stated by an overseer 
that a field labourer might leave his house between 6.30 and 7 a.m., 
work until 4 or 5 p.m., and reach home between 5 and 6 p.m. For 
loaders a normal working day would be from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. Mule 
boys might work from 4 a.m. to 10 p.m. or midnight. Cane cutters, 
it was suggested, worked from 5 a.m. to 4 p.m., or from 7 or 8 a.m. 
to 5 or 6 p.m. With regard to hours of work in sugar factories, the 
evidence of a manager was to the effect that in the grinding season 
work commences just before 5 a.m. and continues until 9 p.m., but 
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that relief workers are provided to enable the factory hands to obtain 
a 4-hour period of rest in addition to an hour for breakfast. Evidence 
given indicated that the hours of work in sugar factories had been 
18 per day, but that since the disturbances 9-hour shifts had been 
introduced. The Commissioners state that they feel that the 
hours of work generally on sugar estates require investigation and 
adjustment. 

Another consequence of the termination of the indenture system 
without its replacement by adequate measures of protection is that now 
employers are no longer required to keep a pay-list. Some managers 
still adhere to the form of pay-lists prescribed under the old Ordinance, 
but other managers exercise no great care. Furthermore, although 
the control of housing and sanitation on estates is now vested in a 
Central Board of Health, employers are no longer compelled to provide 
hospitals as under the indenture system. 

As regards inspection, the functions previously fulfilled by the 
immigration agents are now carried on by the district commissioners 
in so far as statutory powers of inspection remain. The Commis- 
sioners point out, however, that the estate labourers no longer bring 
their complaints to the authorities as they did when immigration 
agents were in office. The multifarious duties performed by the district 
officers do not permit of their devoting much time to the work of 
labour inspection, and generally their previous training has not 
fitted them for such work. Moreover, as tax collectors, they are re- 


sponsible for instituting legal proceedings against persons for non- 
payment of taxes, which renders it less likely that the labourers will 
approach them freely. 


NECESSITY FOR A LABOUR INSPECTORATE 


The final recommendations of the Commissioners emphasise that 
an adequate labour organisation is no less necessary now than under 
the indenture system. Their comments may be summarised as follows. 

With the termination of the indenture system labourers living 
on estates under a plantation system have to all intents and purposes 
taken the place of indentured immigrants, but are without the super- 
vision, safeguards, and assistance which both indentured and unindent- 
ured estate labourers enjoyed under the Immigration Ordinance. The 
valuable influence for mediation exercised by the immigration officers 
was strikingly absent in the disputes considered in the report. The 
interests of the sugar estate proprietors are protected by a highly 
organised Sugar Producers’ Association. On the other hand, labour 
is entirely unorganised and is incapable of formulating its grievances 
in proper and reasonable form. In order to remedy this unequal 
situation and to replace the non-existent machinery for mediation, 
the Commissioners recommend that the Government take early steps 
to create some authority clothed with such powers as are considered 
necessary for the efficient safeguarding of the interests of both em- 
ployed and employer. 
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The Commissioners consider that the following matters should 
receive the early attention of any such authority : 


(1) The insecurity of tenure of houses and plots of land ; 

(2) The publication of the task-work rates on the assignment of 
such tasks ; 

(8) The substitution of daily tasks for tasks of unlimited extent 
which may not be completed by the following pay day ; 

(4) The inspection of uncompleted tasks by a senior overseer of the 
estate ; 

(5) The keeping of pay-lists in a prescribed form ; 

(6) The keeping of registers showing fines and deductions ; 

(7) The general question of deductions from wages ; 

(8) The deductions made from the earnings of husbands where 
wives are considered not to have given sufficient labour ; 

(9) The making known by employers of the unit of time upon 
which the various tasks are based. 


STATISTICS 


Quarterly Statistical Tables 


The following tables, which are published at quarterly intervals, 
give a survey of statistics on employment and unemployment, hours 
of work, wages, and cost of living, in countries for which regular sta- 
tistics are available. Yearly averages are given for the years 1927 
onwards and monthly (or quarterly) data for the last thirteen months. 
These figures have been compiled by the International Labour Office 
from figures published, or communicated, by the statistical authorities 
of the various countries. In a few cases, statistics compiled by non- 
official bodies have been used. The series showing index numbers on 
the base 1929 = 100 have for the most part been computed by the 
Office. The figures are the latest available at the time of going to 
press, but are in some cases provisional and subject to revision. Unless 
otherwise indicated, the monthly and quarterly figures refer to the end 
of the period ; figures published relating to the first of the month (or 
quarter) are shown against the preceding month (or quarter). 

It should be emphasised that in view of the diversity in the scope 
and methods of compilation of these statistics, international compari- 
sons are difficult and possible only with considerable reservations ; 
the statistics, however, generally give a reliable picture of fluctuations 
in time, and it is between these that comparisons can most usefully 
be made. 

Notes on the sources and methods of compilation of the statistical 
series contained in these tables were given in the J.L.0. Year-Book, 
1934-85, Vol. II: Labour Statistics ; information on new series intro- 
duced since the publication of this Year-Book is given in the Year-Book 
of Labour Statistics, 1937, and in notes at the end of each issue of 
these tables. 

In order that the French and English editions of these tables 
may be uniform, the countries are arranged in alphabetical 
order of their French titles. Thus, to take two important coun- 
tries, whose order is different in the two languages, Germany 
appears under the letter A (Allemagne) and the United States 
under the letter E (Etats-Unis). 


STATISTICS 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * no figures exist ”’. 
not yet received ” 
* provisional figure 
s re ting to men only ” (wages table onl 
Figures in thick-faced type : base of the index numbers. i 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 
Figures in brackets : index numbers subject to certain reservations (see the 
introduction to each table). 
The sign ——— between two figures of a series signifies that the former ser‘e« 
is replaced by another, or otherwise modified. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Tables I and II give statistics on the general level of employment 
and the general level of unemployment. As these series purport to 
measure different aspects of the same phenomenon, the two tables 
should be read in conjunction. Figures for the different industries 
or occupations covered by these series are given in the Year-Book of 
Labour Statistics, 1987, which also gives figures for unemployment 
among males and females where available. 


Employment (Table I). The employment series relate to persons in 
employment or to hours worked, and may be roughly classified in 
two groups: (1) those (the majority) based on employers’ returns, 
indicating changes in the number of workers employed or hours 
worked in a sample of mainly industrial establishments ; they do not 
furnish information on the absolute extent of employment, and as a 
rule only index numbers are reproduced here ; (2) those based on returns 
of employed members in various schemes of social insurance (usually 
compulsory) and covering the great majority of the working popu- 
lation ; as these series give a more reliable picture of changes in the 
total level of employment, absolute figures are generally given, as well 
as index numbers. In the great majority of cases, the figures relate to 
workers recorded as in employment at a certain date, irrespective of the 
hours worked per day or per worker, though in some cases they 
relate to the number of hours worked during a certain period and thus 
record fluctuations in the volume of employment. 

Owing to differences in scope and methods of compilation and 
classification of the various series, international comparisons of the 
absolute level of employment and its fluctuations are rarely possible. 
The chief value of the statistics is in indicating the trend of short- 
period fluctuations. 


(Text continued on page 111.) 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT! 


GERMANY Austaia || Bexcrum* || Canana * | DENMARK 
Sickness : Sickness | Unemployment ||Statistics off| Stalisien of establishments 
insurance insurance || insurance || establish- oumber 
2 statistics statistics statistics ments hours worked per day * 
Number | Percentage of possib' Number Index Index Wumber Index 
employed number of : employed || (1929) (1926) (thousands) | (1931) 
Workers Hours of 
wo 
1927 1,376,049 100.0 88.1 ed e 
1928 17,436,100 74.5° 70.5 * 1,446,027 100.2 94.2 ° ° 
1929 17,595,347 70.4 67.4 1,448,845 100.0 100.0 ° ° 
1930 16,408,528 61.2 56.2 1,378,330 96.6 94.5 e bs 
1931 14,336,418 50.7 44.5 1,255,353 87.4 85.3 962 100.0 
1932 12,517,882 41.9 35.7 1,107,256 78.2 72.5 881 91.6 
1933 13,015,614 46.3 41.0 1,022,942 81.1 70.6 985 102.4 
1934 15,040,852 58.5 53.7 1,010,993 78.3 80.9 1,092 113.5 
1935 15,949,332" 63.9 58.6 967,330 79.9 83.7 1,185 123.2 
1936 17,105,771 69.1 65.0 935,411 85. 87.3 1,175f 122.1t 
1936 May 17,520,183 69.3 66.1 958,700 85.0 85.6 1,272 132.2 
June | 17,675,483 70.4 65.7 963,059 86.6 87.8 £1,276 132.6 
July 17,838,872 71.2 65.8 969,092 87.4 88.6 1,276 132.6 
Aug. 17,895,919 71.6 66.6 78,483 88.3 89.8 1,292 134.3 
Sept. | 17,886,222 72.4 68.3 977,006 88.8 92.4 1,300 135.1 
Oct. 17,785,115 72.4 68.9 969,426 89.4 93.1 1.310 136.2 
Nov. 17,597,812 72.3 69.9 40, 87.6 92.4 1,287 133.8 
Dec 16,954,844 71.0 68.4 881,692 84.9 87.1 1,244 129.3 
1937 Jan. 16,599,462 69.4 64.7 866,157 85.0 87.3 1,189 123.6 
Feb. 17,014,107 69.6 65.6 877,691 86.5 86.2 1,219 126.6 
March| 17,497,362 71.7 69.0 921,911 88.3 86.4 1,252 130.1 
April 18,447,733 74.3 72.3 969,236 89.9 89.2 1,283 133.4 
May 18,776,446 75.2T 72.7t 1,003,492 _ 95.9 1,335 138.8 
Persons * 6 * 
covered 905,795 1,087,735t 


Estonia’ UnitED STATES 
Statistics of establishments *° 
Statistics of|| (Manufacturing industries) 
Date establish- 
ments Index (1923-1925) Estimates of : 
Number employed Ww Weekl 
Index Hours age eekly 
Un- Payrolls earners ayrolls 
(1 sajustea | Adjusted | worked employed _(81,000’s) 
46.1 42.5 5,374,200 93,757 
. e 52.8 45.3 5,778,400 
A ® 57.7 57.6 6,605,600 126,000 
63.6 65.4 143,180 
72.4 75.5 7,541,800 165,699" 
1936 May 132.8 85.8 85.8 71.0 T4.1 7,182,900 161,266 
June 131.5 86.1 86.3 71.2 74.3 7,210,200 ,087 
July 128.1 87.1 88.6 70.7 73.5 7,272,400 158,301 
Aug. 125.2 89.3 89.2 74.2 76.5 7,461,500 ,099 
Sept. 128.1 91.2 89.6 T4.4 76.6 7,980,800 169,489 
Oct. 129.0 92.4 90.2 78.9 81.6 8,081,100 180,580 
Nov. 130.4 92.6 91.9 79.4 83.1 8,100,300 183,983 
Dec. 127.4 93.7 94.2 81.2 87.3 8.220,000 193,389 
1937 Jan. 135.4 92.2 94.4 77.0 83.1 8,082,000 184,271 
Feb. 135.1 94.6 95.2 80.6 87.8 8,291,200 ,699 
March 138.6 96.6 96.4* 83.6 92.7 8,467,700* 205,602 * 
April 143.9 97.0 83.2t 96.2 8,561, 213,030T 
May 153.8 97.6T 97.5T _ 96.3T 
55,531f 4,637,174 t . 
riod of the series. When they 


+ The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ” denote the original base pe 


are in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 


base 1929 = 100. 
excluding voluntarily insured. 
res relate to the ist of 


unemployed. 


restricted in sco 
relate to the 15t 


The 


than the yearly 
of the month. 


* Since November 1935, including the Saar Te: 
* During the month. 
the following month. mo 
Since January 1931, excluding “ building ”’. 


rritory. 


* Figure for July. 


* Since May 1935, 
* Workers covered by the statistics, including 


* The monthly figures are more 
The figures 
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193¢ 
1937 

19 
19: 
19 
19 
19. 
19 
| 19 
19 
| 19 
19: 
| 1936. 
| 
1997, 
| Pers 
cove 
Th 
are in | 
the bs 
Telate 
ye month. 
lh average 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 


FRANCE | Great Britain HuNGARY 


Statistics of Returns of labour Unemployment Social insurance 
establishments inspectors insurance statistics statistics 


Ind 


Hours Hours 
_ worked 


958,234 
1,026,510 


SSSELSSSZS 


5,611,714 


ITALY Luxemsuro’ 


Statistics of lish Statistics of 
establishments establish- i establishments 


ments 
Index * (1929) 


Number Number of 
employed |hours worked 


100.0 
94.2 


183,291 
182,783 


187,908 
193,173 


|| | 


covern} (1,087,974 1,346,040 || 1,196,406 


* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’’ denote the original base period of the series. When they 
are in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on 
the base 1929 = 100. * Figures for the first month of each quarter. * The figures 
relate to the first of the month. * Ministry of Corporations. The figures relate to the last week of each 
month. * Fascist General Industrial Confederation. * Figures for 1927-1930 : yearly averages, based on 
average number insured each month. * The figures relate to the first of the following month. 


105 
Date 
x 
employed 
1927 99.5 98.6 * * 10,018,000 1,033,609 98.3 
1928 103.1 104.6 * « 10,023,000 1,064,599 | 101.3 
1929 100.0 100.0 * * 10,223,000 1 1,051,169 | 100.0 
1930 87.0 81.9 100.0 100.0 9,809,000 990,776 94.3 
1931 77.5 71.1 92.5 88.6 9,437,000 937,298 89.2 
1932 77.6 80.9 73.6 9,367,000 862,469 82.0 
1933 83.1 79.4 74.3 9,684,000 853,203 81.1 
1934 93.2 76.9 71.4 10,142,000 913,068 86.8 
1935 101.4 73.5 68.1 10,386,000 | 1 P| 91.2 
1936 101.8 74.1 70.5 10,902,000 | 1MMN7" 97.7 
1936 May * 73.2 69.5 10,925,000 | 106.9 1,037,323 98.7 
June * 73.8 69.6 10,938,000 | 107.0 1,031,078 98.1 
July 107.2 75.8 71.6 11,008,000 | 107.7 1,033,027 98.2 
Aug. * 75.0 71.7 11,074,000 | 108.3 1,059,842 | 100.8 
Sept. * 76.1 72.4 11,086,000 | 108.5 1,058,704 | 100.7 
Oct. 102.9 75.2 72.5 11,112,000 | 108.7 1,070,579 | 101.9 
Nov. * 75.0 72.0 11,125,000 | 108.9 1,055,385 | 100.4 
Dec. . 75.4 71.9 11,141,000 | 109.0 1,004,722 95.6 
1937 Jan. 102.2 76.0 67.6 11,118,000 | 108.8 1,008,849 96.0 
Feb. * 75.8 66.7 11,189,000 | 109.4 1,033,323 98.3 
March * 76.1 66.1 11,252,000 | 110.1 1,051,105 | 100.0 
| April 104.8 76.8 64.8 11,413,000 | 111.7 _ = 
May * 77.7 64.3 11,416,000 | 111.7 — _ 
Persons * * * * 
| covered | | | 2,228,202 | | 
Statistics 
— of establish- 
Date ments 
Index‘ |-——— : Index Number | Index Number Index 
(1934) pe (1926) employed | (1930) || employed | (1929) 
1927 104.1 148,288* | 87.4° 41,129 93.6 
1928 * 99.2 161,483 | 94.7 42,927 97.7 
1929 * 100.0 100.0 171,195 | 100.0 43,944 100.0 
1930 * 97.3 90.0 179,636 | 105.3 43,122 98.1 
1931 * 88.8 83.5 81.7 166,939 | 97.9 36,942 84.1 
1932 * 78.5 82.0 141,296 | 83.2 29,696 67.6 
1933 * 79.4 89.9 150,236 | 88.4 28,483 64.8 
1934 100,0 83.0 100.2 162,837 | 95.8 28,803 65.5 
1935 117.1 94.0 109.6 172,615 | 101.1 29,334 66.8 
1936 121.6 94.9 115.8 p 107.4 30,255 68.8 
1936 May | 121.6 95.2 116.6 107.4 30,379 68.9 
June | 118.0 94.2 116.5 185,608 | 108.4 30,576 69.1 
July | 115.7 94.8 116.5 186,606 | 109.5 30,604 69.6 
Aug. | 116.8 97.8 116.6 186,714 | 109.5 30,772 69.6 
Sept. | 122.6 102.2 117.6 186,341 | 109.5 30,729 70.0 
Oct. | 125.0 99.6 118.0 190,250 | 111.6 30,819 69.9 
Nov. | 127.2 98.4 118.7 193,740 | 113.7 30,521 70.1 
Dee. | 127.9 95.4 119.1 188,050 | 110.5 30,461 69.5 
1937 Jan. | 127.7 93.7 119.6 185,146 | 108.4 30,649 69.3 
Feb. | 130.6 95.5 120.7 185,755 | 108.4 30,757 69.7 
March) 133.4 122.7 110.5 31,829 70.0 
April | 135.1 112.6 32,430 72.4 
May — = 33,058 75.2 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (concluded) 


Norway NETHERLANDS‘ POLAND Swepen ’ 
Statistics of t Statisties of 
establishments || Statistics of establishments establishments 

Date Index (September 1935) Index Social 

All Manufacturi rd 
industries| Index Number Hours worked = 

——- — (1929) employed (1928) | per week (1928) Index 

employed* |worked*, (all industries) | (manufactures) || (1926-1930) 

1928 * * * 100.3 99.0 101.9 * 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 98.0 87.2 82.9 
1931 90.5 74.5 69.3 
1932 bed e 79.4 64.1 56.9 

1933 e 77.7 63.8 58.3 89.1 

1934 76.5 69.1 67.2 97.4 

1935 e 99 101 72.6 72.8 72.7 103.1 

1936 101 104 108 71.5 77.8 78.0 108.7 
1936 May 72.6 17.8 17.7 * 

June 102 105 107 73.2 78.4 77.9 109.2 
July 72.9 79.9 76.9 e 
Aug. 73.4 81.6 80.9 e 

Sept. 105 106 110 73.3 82.9 85.4 111.1 
Oct. vd 73.2 87.2 87.7 
Nov. * . * 73.1 83.8 89.9 e 

5 104 108 113 71.5 76.0 81.8 109.8 
1937 Jan. 69.8 75.2 73.9 
Feb. e * * 72.4 77.9 78.5 * 

March 101 106 110 74.9 81.0 82.2 111.8 
April 85.4 86.4 ad 
May bad 79.6T 88.1 88.7 

200,700 101,600 461,563f * 756,478 ft 23,744 * 253,022 


19: 


19: 


SwitTZERLAND UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Statistics of 
establishments 
2,488,000 
1929 100.0 2,506,000 
1930 96.5 2,446,000 97.6 97.4 98.1 631,182 104.4 
1931 88.5 2,313,000 92.4 93.5 93.8 609,262 100.7 
1932 76.1 2,069,000 82.6 87.6 87.2 537,238 88.9 
1933 73.0 1,888,000 75.4 90.3 91.2 520,980 86.2 
1934 73.3 1,879,000 75.0 100.3 102.3 543 566 89.9 
1935 70.2 1,919,000 76.6 109.7 114.1 564.288 93.3 
1936 70.1 2,063,000 82.3 117.6 124.8 616.211 101.9 
1936 May id 2,118,652 84.6 117.3 124.9 625,871 103.5 
June 69.7 2,177,392 86.9 117.5 124.6 630.720 104.2 
July e 2,207,818 88.2 117.9 125.0 629,490 104.0 
Aug. id 2,209,947 88.2 118.6 125.5 644,093 106.5 
Sept. 69.6 2,223,483 88.8 119.3 126.4 651,649 107.7 
Oct. e 2,234,184 89.2 119.6 126.9 646,300 106.8 
Nov. nd 2,206,696 88.1 119.9 126.7 656,962 108.6 
Dec. 72.2 2,035,226 81.2 120.3 127.5 635,499 105.1 
1937 Jan. ae 1,880,357 75.1 120.7 128.6 596, 98.7 
Feb. 1,913,310 76.4 122.0 131.1 606,786 100.3 
March 75.5 1,999,822 79.8 123.6 132.4 641,131 106.0 
May e 2,345, 000T 93.5T — 
Persons * * * * 
214,161 


929 = 100. 


of each month. 
* Hours 


rked (thousands 


* During the month. 


). * Weekly averages. 


Duri 


the week preceding the 15th 


* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’’ denote the original base period of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1 * The figures relate to about the 15th of each month. 


* Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed 


* Average for the 


month. 


* Including “ Natives a 


19 


19 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


GERMANY 


AUSTRIA 


Employment exchange statistics 


Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 


Applicants 
for work 


Unemplo 
in receipt of 


979 
988,113 


8 


196,067 


20,017,087f 443,446 i 


1,149,568t | 


camps. 


» Average for 11 months. * Since March 1935, including the Saar Territory. 
by the Institut fir Konji 


* Figures calculated 
* Since 31 July 1933, not including persons employed in labour 


CANADA | 


CulLe 


Unemployment insurance statistics 


Unemployed 
(daily average 
during the 


Days of un- 


Trade union 
returns 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


work regis 


Applicants for eee for 
i work registered 


pry 


BS bo bo $0 £2 $9 bo 


ing received a control card during the month. 


working days. 


* Until April 1935, estimates. 
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| ; 
Trade Employment 
4 nee exchange 
Date |__statistics 
Unemployed 
0) registered | Number Number | Number registered 
~ 1927 * 1,353,000° 31,032 7.0 172,450 13.6 200,112 
1928 * 1,353,000* 45,669 10.8 156,185 12.1 182,444 
1929 1,919,917" | 1,891,956 47,359 11.1 164,477 12.3 192,062 
1930 3,130,082 | 3,075,580 84,767 19.3 208,389 15.0 242,612 
1931 4,618,537 | 4,519,704 117,866 27.4 253,368 20.3 300,223 
1932 5,703,088 | 5,575,492 120,454 29.0 309,968 26.1 377,894 
1933 5,083,140 | 4,804,428 104,035 25.1 328,844 29.0 405,741 
1934 3,306,628 | 2,718,309" 86,865 20.5 287,527 26.3 370,210 
1935 | 2,567,523" | 2,151,039" 71,823 16.5 261,768 23.4 348,675 
1936 1,889,626 | 1,592,655 53,992 12.2 259,185 22.9 349,663 
1936 June | 1,593,386 | 1,314,731 * * 230,844 20.4 $22,501 
July | 1,429,656 | 1,169,860 * * 221,323 19.6 310,395 ; 
Aug. | 1,353,734 | 1,098,498 52,482 12.0 217,991 19.3 304,705 
Sept. | 1,287,179 | 1,035,237 * * 217,211 19.3 303,981 
Oct. | 1,301,976 | 1,076,469 * * 228,624 20.2 317,201 
Nov. | 1,428,137 | 1,197,140 46,863 10.7 257,063 22.8 341,008 
Dec. | 1,698,129 | 1,478,862 * * 290,452 26.2 381,921 
1937 Jan. | 2,052,483 | 1,853,460 * * 316,050 28.3 407,475 
Feb. | 1,816,794 | 1,610,947 44,004" 9.9 309,178 27.6 398,355 
March | 1,474,031 | 1,245,338 . e 277,126 24.5 367,897 
April 960,764 * 239,280 21.0 330,095 
May 776,321" _ 215.176 18.7° 303,562 
| 
| 
| 
Unemployed 
Par- month) Per 
Wholly | tially Number | cent. 
1927 1.8 3.9 16,103 361,185 8,142 4.9 13,541 * 
1928 0.9 3.5 11,317 253,848 8,120 4.5 12,758 * 
1929 1.3 3.0 12,636 283,434 11,488 5.7 14,996 . 
1930 3.6 7.9 36,102 809,775 22,873 | 11.1 33,008 * 
1931 10.9 | 16.9 110,392 2,476,071 33,625 | 16.8 69,719 29,345 
1932 19.0 | 20.7 210,575 4,723,170 38,777 | 22.0 75.140 107,295 
1933 17.0 | 17.2 210,007 4,710,445 33,488 | 22.3 81,809 71,805 
1934 19.0 | 17.2 234,730 64,969 28,320 | 18.2 88,888 30,055 
1935 17.9 | 12.8 | 211,533" 337 25,336 | 15.4 84,050 10,672 
1936 13.4 | 10.0 154,531 1,990 23,500 | 13.2 90,133 6,474 
1936 June | 11.0 | 10.9 139,771 295,711 24,970 | 13.9 83,829 7,482 ; 
July | 11.4 9.1 137,120 252,785 22,305 | 12.5 85,304 6,471 
Aug. | 11.5 9.8 131,151 118,630 19,591 | 10.8 77,215 5,998 
Sept. | 11.4 8.5 127,165 021,986 19,699 | 10.9 86,706 5,845 
Oct. 10.8 8.0 124,303 20,322 | 11.0 99,505 5,737 
Nov. | 12.1 10.1 141,371 23,287 | 12.7 104,312 5,516 
Dec. | 144 | 10.2 159,617 26,546 | 14.3 93,372 4,786 
1937 Jan. | 14.5 | 10.7 163,039 27,379 | 14.5 99,016 3,774 
Feb. | 13.7 9.0 148,941 26,001 | 13.7 99,041 3,115 
March| 12.4 8.7 131,435 24,314 | 12.9 101,508 3,916 
April | 10.8 1.3 113,382 29,058"| 11.1 100,423 3,165 
May _ =e 108,454 18,530t| 9.5 91,513 2,721 
re 
° Base figure 905,795 195,000f * 
4 es mon 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
DENMARK (Fre SPAIN Unirep StaTgs 
Employ- || Employ- Trade union Emplo 
Trede union meat ment returns 
d returns | exc ge || exchange «ae exc 
Date statistics || statistics statistics statistics 
Unemployed Unem- Unemployed Unweighted 
Per | for work ||_P loyed Weighted Par- work 
Number cent. |registered registered|| Wholly | Partially Wholly tially registered 
1929 42,817 | 15.5 | 44,581 || 12,905 ° 82 | 12 
1930 39,631 | 13.7 | 40,551 || 18,291 14.5 | 21 
| 31.7 | 126, 21 
1933 97,478 | 28.8 | 121,115 || 31,408 e bad 24.3 31 21 e 
1934 81,756 97,595 || 20,326 | 381,278 240,541 20.9 26 24 ® 
76,195 434,931 | 262,059 23 22 7,422,615 
78,669. y 17 21 7,681,297 
1936 June | 46,138 | 11.3 | 57,846 || 11,890 _ _ 12.8 | 17 23 6,666,599 
July 49,605 | 12.1 61,285 8,619 _ _- 12.3 17 19 6,604,425 
Aug. | 50,693 | 12.3 61,432 8,587 oa _ 11.7 14 6,804, 
Sept. 53,181 | 12.9 64,945 8,306 _- — 11.2 13 21 6,837,054 
Oct. 67,674 | 16.3 80,508 9,243 _ _- 11.0 12 20 6,887,629 
ec. 7,47 10.3 1 1 21 6,300,707 
1937 Jan. | 140,262 | 33.0 | 156,209 || 16,797 _ _ 11.7 | 15 21 6,273,119 
Feb. 133,795 | 31.4 | 145,627 16,724 _ _ 11.9 14 21 6,115,443 
March| 122,687 | 28.6 | 131,335 || 14,909 _ - 10.9 13 19 5,490,482 
April 74,793 | 17.5 86,446 8,776 - _ 9.8 12 20 5,519,755 
May 63,310" 14.8°| 73,379 6,526 _ _ 9.7* 11 20 5,309,541 
June 58,792T| 13.7T 69,389 4,617 9.6T 20 
Base figure 428,838 f 964,000 


2 Unemployed occupied on public and civil work excluded. 


Date 


Estonia? FINLAND FRANCE Great Britain AND NORTHERN IRELAND 
Employ- || Employ- Emplay- 
ment ment of local ment statistics 
exchange | exchange | unemployment || tistics | ©XChange 
statistics || statistics | committees statistics Wholly unemployed | Unemployed owing to 
Uneme- Unemploy-| Applica- || (including casuals) | temporary stoppages 
ploye ployed lied in receipt} tions for 
registered ||registered| Ployed || of relief work Number Number 


74 


0.9 
386,254 415,179 1,406,530 0.5 169,740 1. 
368,381 395,996 1,305,280 9.8 130,788 1.0 
345,503 374,376 1,245,589 9.3 210,401 1.6 
319,161 343 1 7 20: 1.6 


+ Until December 1934, the figures relate to the 1st of the following month. Since January 1935, applicants 


for work registered ; the figures relate to the end of the month. 


in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. 


aged 16-64 and 14,844 unemployed insured juveniles under 16 years. 


* From July 1932 onwards, including unemployed 
* There were in addition 13,897 persons unemployed in agriculture 


108 
Ds 
1s 
1s 
19 
rT: 
| 1936 
1937 
Bas 
due la 
* Fron 
due la 
July 1 
| || «1,848 * (|| + 33,549 | 47,289 || 609,093 | MM | 279,744 | 23 D 
1928 2,628 1,724 ° 4,834 15,275 980,326 | 8.2 309,903 2.6 
1929 3,172 3,877 ° 928 10,052 994,091 | 8.2 268,410 2.2 
1930 3,089 8,009 * 2,514 13,859 1,464,347 | 11.8 | 526,604 4.3 
1931 3,542 11,495 * 56,112 75,215 2,129,359 | 16.7 587,494 4.6 
1932 7,121 17,351 | 63,272 || 273,412 308,096 2,254,857 | 17.6 573,805 4.5 
1933 8,284 17,139 | 44,656 || 276,033 307,844 2,110,090 | 16.4 456,678 3.5 Tt 
1934 2,970 10,011 | 23,802 || 345,033 376,320 1,801,913 | 13.9 368,906 2.8 rT 
1935 1,779 7,163 | 13,362 || 426,931 465,875 1,714,844 | 13.1 $12,598 24 rT 
1936 1,276 4,796 ° 432,120 475,224 1,497,587 | 11.3 251,379 1.9 is 
1936 June 365 1,877 | 2,409 || 419,887 | 459,368 || 1,401,665 | 10.5 305,875 | 23 - 
— July 352 2,129 1,647 || 420,776 466,124 1,357,343 | 10.2 302,271 2.2 
Aug. 476 2,431 996 || 413,354 458,543 1,362,033 | 10.2 249,906 1.9 is 
Sept. 684 3,086 1,702 || 408,589 451,439 1,384,090 | 10.4 236,118 1.7 is 
Oct. 1,285 4,594 3,097 || 406,595 452,901 1,417,391 | 10.6 196,370 1.5 1s 
Nov. 102 5,348 * 407,831 453,821 1,429,736 | 10.7 191,585 1.5 1! 
Dec. ,988 4,398 * 413,450 447,046 1,424,451 | 10.7 197,722 1.5 1936 
1937 Jan. 388 6,805 * 426,072 465,051 1,489,092 | 11.2 187,874 1.4 
Feb. ,064 5,383 * 
March 4,482 * 
April 3,551 * 
ay 638 3,126 * 
June 486 2,076 «i 
Base figure | | * | * | 13,338,700 : 
Base 
i 
mont! 
Burea 
* Ave 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


HUNGARY Intsu Free Stats?, ITaLy Japan" Ss 
Employment 
Employment || Employment || Employment Official estimates 
Date statisti statisti Statistics Applicants f k fund 
a 
= statistics statistics ics PP ‘or wor statistics Unemployed 
Applicants || Applications |} Applicants = 
for work ior work for work be Total . Number 
i registered registered P 
* 
* 
May »451,330 50,273 17,754 88,480 
= June 1,356,598 _ 18,469 64,011 
1 The extension of the scheme of unemployment assistance resulted in an addition in March of some 20,000 
ol rsons to the register. * Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. 
From 17 April 1935 to 21 May 1935 and from 4 March 1936 to 27 October 1936 fluctuations in numbers are 
a due largely to the special employment period for the occupiers of land of which the rateable value exceeds £4. 
* From 17 July 1935 to 1 October 1935 and from 3 June 1936 to 27 October 1936 fluctuations in numbers are 
due largely to the special employment period for single men without dependents. * Extended series. * Since 
= July 1933, employment exchange statistics. ’ The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
~ LATVIA | Mexico Norway New ZEALAND PORTUGAL 
‘ Employ- |! Employ- isti Employ- 
Official || Trade union fund Employment exchange statistics 
exchange ||estimates returns exchange exchange 
Date statistics statistics Unemployed (men) statistics 
Applica- umbe: Unemployed In full-time 
or wor er |emplo te employmen 
registered ployed || Number | cent. | (not registered) registered 
1,973 
i 
i for the month of May according to the population census. _ * The figures relate to the 15th of the 


Figure 
month. * For the period 1927-1932, numbers of unemployed males | on registers of Government Labour 
* Since 1933, the figures do not always relate to the end of each month. * Estimates. 


ux. 
* Average for eleven months. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concluded) 


NETHERLANDS PoLAND 


Employ- 

ran exc 

statistics * statistics 

of _|| Applications for 

im work registered 

Per cent.* | registered 


7.5 


SS SSS 


St 
462,769t | 

1 Weekiy averages. * Days of unemployment, as a percentage of the number of days which could have 
been worked ; had there been no unemployment. * From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and timber 
floaters. Number of relief funds. 


Rumania! SwiTzERLAND YUGOSLAVIA 


23 


Unemployment | Employment Employment 
insurance insurance union fund hange exchange 
statistics statistics returns statistics statistics 


Percentage Applications || Unemployed in | Applicants 
unemployed ‘or work receipt of benefit for work 


Wholly | Partially |  Tesistered 
2.0 


1,712,000f 


* The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. * Up to 1931, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, 
monthly statistics. 


110 
| 
Statistics of 
Trade union local unem- 
returns ployment 
Date committees 
: Une Unemployed Applicants 
| for relief 
Numbe Number | Par emt. | registered 
1927 25,000 163,953 7.5 31,076 12.0 19,229 
1928 “ | 20,300 e 125,552 5.0 29,716 | 10.6 16,662 
1929 24,300 129,450 4.9 32,621* | 10.7" 10,212 
1930 A 37,800 226,659 8.8 42 016 12.2" 13,723 
1931 82,800 138,231 299,502 12.6 | 64,815 17.2 46,540 
1932 153,500 270,633 255,582 11.8 90,677 22.8 113,907 
1933 163,000 322,951 249,660 11.9 97,316 23.7 164,773 
1934 160,400 332,772 342,166 163 84,685 18.9 114,802 
1935 173,700 384,691 381,935 16.7 81,385 16.1 61,581 
1936 169,400 414,512 367,327 15.6 71,884 13.6 35,601 
1936 June 162,198 378,796 314,014 13.2 53,979 10.3 25,863 
July 163,125 375,674 284,000 12.0 48,496 9.2 21,510 
Aug. 160,252 381,427 269,464 11.3 49,174 9.2 20,783 
Sept. 159,689 390.091 265,954 11.0 51,965 9.7 20,903 
Oct. 157,793 394,444 282,239 11.4 60,803 11.3 24,712 
: Nov. 156,575 419,480 339,395 13.8 72,306 13.2 28,742 
Dec. 163,381 455.209 466,004 19.4 100,278 18.5 30,814 
1937 Jan. 172,014 466,242 535,563 21.9 91,542 16.4 33,509 
Feb. 161,107 439,553 547,986 22.0 85,568 15.1 31,280 
March | 149,115 | 403,365 521,793 21.0t 86,102"; 15.2° 27,750 
Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
Date statistics 
Un- 
employed Unemployed 
registered | Number | Percent. | Tegistered 
1927 17,617 1.6 52,869 
i 1928 10,373 2.1 1.1 8,380 16,348 14 38,636 5,721 
1929 7,288 1.8 1.7 8,131 23,763 2.2 41,630 8,370 
1930 25,335 3.4 7.2 12,881 51,372 4.5 105,442 8,198 
1931 35,737 5.9 12.1 24,208 102,179 8.3 291,332 9,930 
1932 38,890 9.1" | 12.2% 54,366 184,555 13.5 554,049 14,761 
1933 29,063 10.8 8.5 67,867 247,613 16.9 738,267 15,997 
1934 17,253 9.8 6.1 65,440 245,953 17.4 676,994 15,647 
1935 13,852 11.8 5.9 82.468 235,623 15.9 686.269 16,752 
1936 13,549 13.2 5.3 93,009 208,539 13.1 622,687 19,436 
| 1936 June 9,291 10.4 5.2 75,127 188,900 11.8 565,799 14,002 
July 7,628 10.6 5.4 78,948 185,259 11.5 508,081 10,501 
Aug. 7,496 10.9 5.1 79,281 180,410 11.2 483,502 12,135 
Sent. 8,852 11.3 5.1 82,962 171,456 10.6 479,268 11,593 
Oct. 9,549 11.5 4.3 86,866 166,575 10.3 441,679 13,780 
Nov. 11,526 12.3 3.6 96,541 176,658 10.8 510,205 14,239 
Dec. 16,224 14.4 3.3 104.842 198,492 12.1 619,143 22,069 
1937 Jan. 18,778 16.6 3.3 110,754 210,894 12.9 667,486 35,170 
| Feb. 17,187 16.0 3.0 105,736 221,464 13.2 677,947 39,510 
March 14,923 12.8 2.7 89,346 210,244 12.4 627,258 35,324 
April _— 9.7 2.2 70,793 176,348 10.3 503,632 24,765 
June -- 50,830 _ _ 304,345T 11,258 
Base figure| | 470,541 | 


(Text continued from page 103.) 


Unemployment (Table II). The series relate to persons applying 
for work or recorded as unemployed, and in most cases are incomplete 
in scope and vary considerably in their representative character : 
the figures are affected by changes in legislation, in administrative 
practice, and in the frequency of registration of the unemployed ; 
changes in the amount of “ short time ”, and other means of rationing 
work, also affect the figures ; they are also influenced by changes in 
the population of working age and in the proportion of the population 
seeking gainful occupation. For these reasons, the figures do not 
directly show changes in the time lost through unemployment. 

Their principal value lies in indicating fluctuations from time to 
time, and only between such movements are international comparisons 
possible. The various series, however, are not equally sensitive to 
changes in the labour market, and an equal change in any two series 
does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the countries 
concerned. Percentages are, as a rule, more reliable than absolute 
numbers as measures of changes in the level of unemployment. The 
figures of unemployment relate, unless otherwise stated, to wholly 
unemployed ; where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ” 
are given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on different 
definitions, and here also international comparisons are rarely possible. 


For explanation of the signs used in the tables, see above, p. 103. 


International Index Numbers of Unemployment 


The table below and the accompanying graph give international 
index numbers of the general level of unemployment. These index 
numbers are based on selected series of unemployment statistics for 
16 of the most important countries, and are intended to show relative 
fluctuations in the general level of unemployment among industrial 
workers. They do not measure either the absolute height, or the 
magnitude of the fluctuations, of unemployment and are subject to the 
same reservations as those indicated above for the component series. 
Information as to the countries covered, the method of construction, 
and the problems arising in this connection will be found in the Inter- 
national Labour Review for April 1934. In addition to the original 
series, a smoothed series is computed (by the method of moving aver- 
ages) which removes seasonal and other short-period fluctuations. These 
indexes are useful as a standard of reference in comparing the move- 
ments of unemployment in different countries or groups of countries, 
and as a general measure of the relative changes in industrial unemploy- 
ment in the world. While tentative and approximate in character, the 
series is less influenced than the individual indexes of which it is 
composed by chance circumstances, since these tend, on the average, 
to balance each other. 
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Up to the present the indexes have been weighted by weights 
derived from the censuses of about 1920; the indexes from 1933 
onwards have now been recalculated on the basis of new weights 


derived from the censuses of 19380 or the nearest available date. 


For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 103. 


INTERNATIONAL INDEX NUMBERS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, 1929-1937 


(Base : 1929 = 100) 


(a) Unadjusted series (b) Seasonally adjusted series 


1934] 1935 1932 


1933 


266 
272 
277 
280 
283 
285 
287 
289 
290 
291 
291 
291 


289 
286 
283 
280 
277 
274 
270 
265 
259 
254 
248 
242 


* Series excluding Italy. 


1930 1932 
Unadjusted series. 
Seasonally adjusted series. 


Month | 
1929| 1930] 1931| 1992] 1933] | | 1934 | 1935 | 1996 
Jan. | 134/151 | 239 | 297 | 319 |263 |239 |200 |158 || 94/124 202 | 238 | 209 |171 
Feb. | 136 | 157 | 242 | 299 | 316 |252 |230 |195 |146 || 95/130 207 234 | 206 |167 
March] 109 | 151 | 233 | 291 | 304 |233 |214 |176 |132t|| 95/137 | 212 231 | 2038 | 163 
April | 90| 145 | 219 | 284 | 291 |201 |164 |113t|| 95 144| 218 228 | 200 |159 
May | 78 142 | 206 | 280 | 280 /211 | 189 [147 | — | 96 | 151 | 223 225 | 1972) 155 
June | 74/142 | 207 | 280 | 265 |206 [137 | — || 98 | 158 | 228 223 |194 |151 
July | 76| 153 | 213! 286 | 256 \210 |178 |130 | — || 99! 165! 233 220/191 |147 
Aug. | 77| 221 | 284 | 251 |210 |173 |125 | — || 101 | 172 | 238 218 | 188 |143 
Sept. | 78 | 160 | 227 | 279 | 241 |204r|171 |121 | — || 103/179 | 243 216 |185 |139t 
Oct. | 90/168 | 236 | 274 | 239 |204 |172 |122 | — || 107/185 | 248 215 | 182 |135t 
Nov. | 105 | 189 | 251 | 283 | 245 |1741|127 | — || 112/ 191 | 254 213/179 | — 
Dec. | 133 | 214 | 277 | 299 | 262 |192 |141 | — || 118 | 196 | 262 211/175 | — 
Index; 100 | 164 | 235 | 291 | 277| 225/196 | — || * | * | * | | | | 
Logarithm! 
scale 
ba 
VY 


Actual Hours of Work 


The following table gives the available statistics on the general 
level of actual hours of work. Figures for the different industries 
covered by these series will be found in the Year-Book of Labour 
Statistics, 1937. 

These statistics are mainly of two kinds. Those of the first 
kind show the average number of hours worked per worker in 
a specified period (day, week, fortnight, or month) ; they are usually 
obtained by dividing the total number of hours worked during a 
certain period by the total number of days worked in the case 
of data expressed in hours per day, or by the total number of 
workers on the payroll during the week, fortnight, or month in the 
case of data expressed in terms of these time units. For various reasons, 
in particular owing to the Saturday half-holiday, the varying number 
of days in the different months, etc., and the labour turnover during 
the period, it is not possible to transform the series directly from one 
time unit to another. 

The data of the second kind show the percentage of workers work- 
ing a number of hours within a certain range. In certain cases the data 
are based on a classification of the hours worked by each individual 
worker. In others they are based on aggregate estimates of the time 
during which the establishments or their branches, shops, or shifts 
have been at work. The period covered by these statistics varies 
also from country to country (day, week, fortnight, etc.), and for the 
reasons given above a transformation to a common period is not 
possible. Similarly, the ranges of the durations vary considerably, 
but the International Labour Office has regrouped the figures so 
as to give, as far as possible, three or four uniform groupings. 

The statistics are in most cases compiled from reports of a certain 
number of establishments. The number covered, the branches of 
industry represented, and their relative importance vary from country 
to country ; the statistics relate primarily to manufacturing industries, 
but also include, to a varying extent, industries of other kinds 
(mines, transport, commerce, etc.). Owing to these differences in 
method, the series are better suited to the study of changes within 
the different countries during recent years than to international 
comparisons of average actual hours of work. 

For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 103. 


1 Statistics of normal hours of work are published here from time to time ; 
ef. in particular International Labour Review, Vol. XXXV, No. 3, March 1937, 
pp. 417-422. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF ACTUAL HOURS OF WORK 


GERMANY AUSTRIA Estonia 
Industries Mines, industries Industries, etc. 
Statistics of Statistics of establishments Statistics of establishments 


establishments 
Hours of work workers working % of male workers working daily 
per day Up to 7h. | 7.1-8.0 h. | Over 8 h. 
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40,813 24,758 
1 Average for the months July to December. * 1929-1931: figures for January ; 1932 and 1933 : averages 
of the figures for January and July ; 1934 to 1936 : averages for the 12 months of the year ; the monthly figures 
relate to the first week of the month. * Annual figures : averages of two half-yearly figures ; monthly figures : 
averages for the half-year ending with the month in question. * The figures relate to the month of July of 
each year. 


UNITED STATES FINLAND || FRANCE 
Industries Industries || Mines, industries, tranps., commerce 


A. Statistics of establishments | Returns of labour inspection * 


B.L.S.*| 0.1.6.8. * % of workers working || % of — working |I.N. of weekly 
weekly : 


Hours of fortnightly : ly hours. 


Hours of work fortnight Under | 80.0 to |96h.and|| Under | 40.0 to /48h.and| Same month 
80 h. | 95.9 h. 40 h. | 47.9 h. | more | of 1930=100 
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Work-rs covered * | 133,402 | 

* Bureau of Labour Statistics. * National Industrial Conference Board ; the monthly figures relate to 
the first week of the month. * The monthly figures relate to the first of the following month. ‘ New series: 
ee where the 40-hour week is not enforceable. * Approximate averages computed from the 
preceding data. 
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Date 
| I 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 20.8 | 7 
1935 13.5% | 7 
1936 15.1 7 
1936 May 15.9 1 
June 16.0 19 
July 15.9 
Aug. 15.9 1936 
Sept. 14.6 
Oct. 14.4 
Nov. 12.4 
Dec. 14.3 
1937 Jan. 15.0 
Feb. 12.7 
March 12.3 
April 1937 
May 
Workers 
Februa 
| 
Da 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 192 
1931 192 
1932 192 
1933 193 
1934 193 
1935 193 
4 1936 193 
1936 May pon 
: June 193 
July 
Aug. 1936 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
i Dec. 
1937 Jan. 
Feb. 
Marc 
: April 
May — 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF ACTUAL HOURS OF WORK (concluded) 


Hungary ITALY JAPAN 
Industries, etc. Industries | Ind., ete. || Industries 


Statistics of Statistics of establishments [Statistics of establishments| 

C.F. Bank 

Hours of work i : Hours || Cabinet of Japan 
per day 


establishments 


COS 
BERESSESES 


SLL 


Sse 


| ESS 


Worters cored | 223,777 1,407,486 | 1,310, 


1 Ministry of Corporations. Before May 1935, a = under 48 hours, 6 = 48 hours. The monthly figures 
relate to the last week of the month. * Fascist Confederation of Employers. * Average for the months 
February to December. * Average for the months May to December. 


LATVIA | Norway POLAND SwEDEN 
Industries, etc. Industries || Industries Mines, industries, transports, commerce 


Statistics of Statist. of oe 
establishments establishm. Statistics of establishments 


Hours _| % of workers working weekly : 


y of of work Zi to 
Over week per week 47h, | 48h. 


i 


Under 


bo ip 
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39,532 101,600 
» Average for the months February to December. 


Date 
h, 
— 40 h. 44.9 h. 48 h. | 48 h. | per month || “°UTS 0! Work per day 
| a 
1927 “4 
1928 78.3? 
| 1929 75.5 
1930 66.7 
1931 64.6 
1932 63.6 
1933 70.7 
1934 61.9 
1935 21.7" 
1936 44.0 18.7 
1936 May 42.2 18.0 
June 39.4 18.3 
July 41.2 19.3 
Aug. 43.0 19.0 
Sept. 47.7 18.8 
Oct. 51,8 
Nov. 52 
Dec. 50 
1937 Jan. 50 
Feb. 51 
March 49 
April 47 
ages May | _ ecw 
res : 118 
| 
Date 
ith 
100 
46 h. | 
1927 ® 
1928 bad 
1929 e 
1930 e 
1931 * 
1932 24.9° 
1933 13.6 
1934 11.3 
1935 17.6 
1936 16.1° 
1936 May 15.5 
June 15.5 
ug. 
Sept. 13.2 
Oct. 15.0 
Nov. 17.7 
Dee. 16.6 
1937 Jan. 21.3 
Feb. | 20.1 7 
March! 15.4 
April | 15.6 
to May | — : 
Woriers 551,839 
* Figures for November. 
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Wages 


The first part of the table gives national series of money wages, 
chosen with the intention of giving for each country a comprehensive 
view of the general movement of industrial wages, this term being 
taken to include wages in manufacturing and mining, and in some 
cases in transport and commerce, but not as a general rule in agri- 
culture.! In some cases, as the general series do not include certain 
non-manufacturing branches, supplementary series have, when 
possible, been added. Figures for the different industries or occupa- 
tions covered by these series will be found in the Year-Book of Labour 
Statistics, 1937. 

The series show numerous divergences in the nature and scope 
of the data, in the distinctions according to sex, age, and degree of 
skill of the workers, and in the methods of calculating the averages. 
International comparisons can therefore be made only with numerous 
reservations, in particular when the data are not of the same nature 
(e.g. rates and earnings). In any case these figures cannot be considered 
as representative of the average wages of all the workers in industrial 
employment in each country, for most of the statistics are based on 
only a selection of workers, as a rule belonging to the better-paid 
groups. 

The second part of the table gives index numbers of money 
wages, calculated in most cases by the International Labour Office 
from the data in the first part of the table, the year 1929 being as far 
as possible taken as base. In some cases, series showing absolute 
amounts are not available, and the published index numbers have 
been converted to the common base. 

The third part gives index numbers of real wages, calculated by 
the Office by using the cost-of-living index numbers for each country 
converted to the year 1929 as base. * 

Where the available series do not go back so far as the year 1929, 
the nearest year to that date has been taken as base, and the index 
numbers of money and real wages are shown in the table in italics. 
Further, in some cases the cost-of-living index numbers available 
relate to a single town (usually the capital), while the index numbers 
of money wages cover the whole country, or definitely limited regions, 
as in the case of mines ; in such cases the index numbers of real wages 
are given in brackets. 


1 For some countries the general series given in the present tables cover agri- 
culture, without the possibility of excluding it. For wages in agriculture, cf. “ Wages 
in Agriculture in Various Countries, 1927-1934’, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXX, Nos. 5 and 6, Nov. and Dec. 1935, pp. 692-708 and 844-865. 

2 See below in this Review : “ Cost of Living ’’. 
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International comparisons of the index numbers are subject 
to reservations similar to those made in the case of the series showing 
absolute amounts (from which the index numbers are derived) ; 
certain divergences between the basic data are, however, of less impor- 
tance when the comparisons to be made are only between movements 
of wages and not between absolute amounts. In this respect the reader 
may usefully refer to the resolutions passed by the conferences of 
statistical experts on the methods of compiling statistics of wages, 
on the principal purposes for which the study of wage movements 
in time may be required, and on the special characteristics required 
by indexes to be used for each of these purposes, * 

The nature of the series is summarily indicated in the headings. 
Rates are based on the conditions laid down in collective agreements 
or decisions of arbitration courts or other authorities, or fixed uni- 
laterally by the employers, or merely on the wages recognised by custom. 
As a rule, these standards apply only to time workers and normal 
hours of work ; the degree in which they are representative of wages 
paid to all workers in the branch in question varies from one country to 
another. In some countries, the rates are described as “ minimum ” 
rates, but this expression cannot always be taken in its strict sense, 
Earnings are usually based upon the payrolls of a number of represen- 
tative undertakings; they express the average wages per worker 
actually paid (including bonuses, allowances, etc.) to all time and piece 
workers in the undertakings covered, for hours actually worked. The 
general term wages is used to cover all data not clearly belonging to 
one or other of the two types mentioned above. The chief case of this 
kind is that of the data compiled from social insurance statistics 
showing the number of insured persons in specified wage classes. 
These statistics, which cover all workers, usually give lower averages 
than the statistics of rates or earnings, which in most cases apply 
only to the better-paid groups of workers; the movements of the 
indexes are, however, more comparable than the absolute figures. 

The scope of the series is indicated in the headings of the table by 
a reference to the main branches covered, in accordance with the list 
used by the International Labour Office for the presentation of data 
by industry or occupation. ? 

For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 103. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XTX, No. 4, April 1929, pp. 522-539: 
“ An International Conference on Wage Statistics *’ ; or INTERNATIONAL LaBouR 
Orrice: The International Standardisation of Labour Statistics, pp. 45-58 ; Studies 
and Reports, Series N, No. 19 ; Geneva, 1934. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 1, July 1936, p. 114, 
As the list has been slightly rearranged, there are some changes in the headings 
as compared with previous issues of the table. 
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Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 


Germany. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: ist of the following month. 
Before 1928, old series linked up with the new one. 


118 
GERMANY 
; Mines °, industries, transport ° 
Date Men Men Men and Women General 
(skilled) | (semi-skill.) | (unskilled) | skilled) | (umskilled) average 
Hourly rates 
M 
1927 
1928 95.9 
1929 101.1 
: 1930 102.8 
1931 97.4 
j 1932 81.6 
1933 78.6 
1934 78.3 
1935 78.3 
1936 78.3 
1936 : March 78.3 
June 78.3 
Sept. 78.3 
Dec. 78.3 
1937: March — 
Index n 
1927 ° 
1928 95 
1929 100 
1930 102 
1931 96 
1932 81 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1936 : March 
June 
: Sept. 
Dec. 
1937 : March ; 
1928 £6 96 96 97 96 YE . 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 106 106 106 106 106 106 
1931 109 110 109 110 110 | 109 
1932 103 107 104 107 106 104 
: 1933 101 109 103 107 108 104 
' 1934 99 106 100 104 105 | 101 
1935 97 104 98 102 103 99 
1936 96 103 97 101 102 98 
1936 : March 96 104 97 101 102 98 
June 96 103 97 101 102 | 98 
Sept. 96 103 97 101 102 | 98 
Dec. 96 103 97 101 1022 | (88 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
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Australia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. 
Austria. Annual figures : averages. 
i! : averages; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July, 


119 
| AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA 
Mines °, industries, Mines Mines, industries, 
transport °, etc. transport 
—_ Men Women Men and women | Men and women| Gen- 
(skilled and (skilled and (skilled and ——_——|_ eral 
: unskilled) unskilled) unskilled) | Skilled | Unsk. \average 
° Hou Weekly | Hourly |Weekly 
Earnings per shift Hourly earnings 
Money wages 
8. d./| s. d.|s. d. Sch. 
1927 2 2%/100 11 52 4 9.29 ° e . 
| 2 3 |101 8 53 8 9.08 e e 
1929 23 |102 2 53 11% 9.46 | 
1930 2 2%/100 10 |53 11 9.80 e e e 
| 1931 20 91 10 9.61 e 
1932 1 10%) 86 45 4 9.52 e e e 
| 1933 1 10 83 43 9 9.18 e e e 
1934 110 | 83 44 3 8.90 
1935 1 84 il 8.61 e e 
111 | 86 M45 9%! — | 
. | 1936: March | 1 10%/| 85 
June 1 10%) 85 
Sept. 1 ii 86 
Dec. 1 11%) 87 
| 1937: March | — x 
| Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
| 1927 99 99 97 98 * * . 
1928 100 100 99 96 e bd sd 
1929 100 100 ; 100 100 100 100 100 
| 1930 98 99 100 104 106 107 108 
| 1931 89 90 91 102 99 100 101 
| 1932 84 84 84 101 90 91 92 
| 1933 81 81 81 97 88 88 90 
1934 82 94 84 84 86 
| 1935 83 91 81 82 82 
| 1936 85 _— 87 89 88 
1936 : March 84 e 84 85 84 
| June 84 “4 84 84 85 
| Sept. 85 * 89 92 91 
| Dee. 86 ° 90 93 91 
| 1937 : March 95T 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 101 102 100 100 (103) ° e e 
1928 102 102 102 102 (99) 
1929 | 100 100 100 100 (100) | 100 100 100 
1930 103 104 105 105 (104) 102 103 104 
1931 105 106 106 107 (106) 106 108 109 
1932 104 104 104 104 (103) 108 108 111 
1933 104 104 104 103 (103) 106 106 109 
1934 103 103 103 103 (99) 106 106 108 
1935 102 102 102 103 (96) 101 102 103 
1936 103 102 103 103 a 103 104 104 
1936: March 103 102 103 103 ° 99 99 99 
June 103 102 103 103 ° 101 100 102 
Sept. 102 101 103 103 ° 109 112 111 
Dec. 103 102 103 103 sa 104 108 105 - 
| 1937 : March | ° | 
ont 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


BULGARIA CANADA 


Mines,cer-| Other 
Certain industries tain ind., tedustates Industries) Industries, etc. 
transp. 


Men and 
Men Women Men Men Women 
(sk. and | (sk. and | Seeral || (chieny | women | Men |i and | (sk. and 


unsk.) | unsk.) | | skilled) (unsk.) "unsk.) | unsk.) 


Hourly earnings Hourly rates Hourly earnings 


Money wages 


- 
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1936: March 
June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1937: March 


1936: March 
June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1937: March 


Dec. ba 
1937: March 133 151 


1 Including supplementary wages paid to workers who have not used their holidays with pay. * Includ- 
ing Christmas bonus. 

Bulgaria. Annual figures : up to 1933, averages of the figures for June and December ; from 1934 onwards: 
averages of the figures for January and July ; monthly figures: January and July, averages. 

Canada. Annual figures: averages. 

Estonia. Annual figures: averages ; monthly figures ; averages for the half-year ending with the month 
in question; from 1935 onwards: monthly averages. 


120 
Date 
| 
; Leva Leva Leva | Sant. 
1928 9.41 5.50 7.29 | | 36.2 
1929 10. 
1930 9, 
i 1931 9. 
1932 7, 
1933 7. 
1934 7. 
1935 
1936 7. 
| 
7 
| | 
i _ Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
i 1927 . * . 96 99 100 | 91 94 91 - 
i 1928 94 92 93 97 99 100 96 98 97 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 98 103 94 101 100 100 102 100 101 
1931 92 93 91 100 98 98 98 100 99 
1932 77 82 79 94 91 92 91 96 93 
1933 78 78 84 90 87 90 88 96 91 
1934 73 77 78 | 89 89 91 87 95 90 
1935 70 86 78 | 91 91 93 91 97 93 
1936 71 87 77 | 91 93 96 96 102 98 
67 79 * ‘i 91 98 94 
| ° 99? 108? 103? 
73 90 79 98 103 101 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 sid ° bed 97 100 102 (101) (104) (101) 
1928 96 94 95 98 100 101 (99) (102) (101) 
| 1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 107 113 103 102 101 101 (115) (113) (114) 
1931 116 117 114 111 109 109 (114) (116) (116) 
' 1932 105 112 108 115 112 113 (113) (119) (116) 
1933 114 115 123 115 111 115 (116) (126) (120) 
1934 114 121 122 112 113 115 (117) (128) (121) 
1935 118 144 131 114 115 117 (120) (129) (123) 
: 1936 125 154 136 113 116 118 (114) (121) (117) 
1936: March 115 136 127 sd sa * (111) (119) (114) 
Sept. 129 159 139 (114) (118 
e (117) 125) (121) 
140 (111) (125) (116) 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


DENMARK 


UNITED STATES 


Industries, transport °, etc. 


B.L.S. series 


Mines 


Industries 


Men Women 
Men ~ General Men (skilled 
(skilled)| | | @¥erage | and unskilled) 


Men and women 
(skilled and unsk.) 


Hourly | Weekly 


Hourly earnings earnings 


Hourly | Weekly 
earnings | earnings 


on 


| 


Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 


~ 


: March 
June 
Sept. 


Dec, 
1937: March 


1 Except for series in italics : base 


: nearest possible year to 1929. 


* The index numbers 


of money wages have been calculated on the basis of the monthly percentages of change of wages in 
identical undertakings from month to month ; the money wages given above have therefore not been 


used directly for the purpose of this calculation. 


1935, pp. 259-260, or the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1935-36.) 
Denmark : Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with 


the month in question. 


(See note on method in the Review for August 


United States : Mines and industries : annual figures : averages (except money wages for 1930 ; 
averages for the last quarter) ; monthly figures: a week nearest to the 15th of the month (index 
numbers of hourly earnings in mines: figures for January and July). 


121 
° 
Money wages : 
= 
Ore Ore Ore $ 
1927 155 124 129 * * 
1928 153 123 128 * * 
1929 153 | 124 128 | 
1930 156 126 131 | 21.61 23.98 
1931 155 126 131 | 18.61 22.44 
1932 153 127 131 | 13.78 18.18 
1933 153 127 131 | 14.29 17.60 
1934 154 129 132 18.10 19.13 
1935 155 129 133 19.50° 21.03 
1936 157 131 135 | 22.72 22.75 
1936: March | 158 129 134 22.19 22.25 
June 153 130 133 | 20.47 22.92 
Sept. | 156 131 135 23.03 22.20 
Dec. 160 134 137 | 25.74 24.87 
1937: March — — | | 2622 25.54 
= = 100) * 
— 1927 101 100 101 101 | 99* 
1928 100 99 100 100 * * . 100 
1929 100 100 100 100 * 100" * 100 
1930 102 102 101 102 * 87 . 93 
1931 101 102 101 102 * 69 * 84 
1932 100 102 102 102 | 100? 53 100* 68 
1933 100 103 102 102 56 98 66 
1934 100 104 103 103 | 70 116 73 
1935 101 104 105 104 76 120 80 
1936 102 106 106 105 90 — 86 
1936: March | 103 104 106 105 87 85 
June | 100 105 106 104 81 —_ 86 
Sept. | 102 106 106 105 — 91 —_ 84 
Dee. 105 108 106 107 * 101 _ 93 
1937: March| — 103 96 
| Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 
4927 99 98 99 99 * 97 
— 1928 99 99 99 99 * * * 100 
1929 100 100 100 100 * 100 * 100 
1930 107 106 106 107 * 90 . 96 
1931 113 114 113 114 * 79 ‘ 96 
1932 112 114 114 114 100 67 100 86 
1933 109 112 111 110 99 73 101 86 
| 1934 105 108 108 107 127 89 115 92 
1935 102 105 105 105 135 94 117 98 
1936 102 105 106 105 — 109 — 104 
1936 | 103 105 106 105 139 108 —_ 104 
| 99 105 105 103 * 98 — 105 
102 105 105 105 _ 110 101 
| Oy 104 107 105 106 * 122 _ 112 
is: 
th 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


Unitep States (cont.) 


N.L.C.B. series 


o* 


Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 


Bee 

S882 


Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 


94 
97 
100 
100 
106 
103 
108 
106 
113 
119 


97 
97 
100 
94 
96 
86 
94 
103 
105 
104 
105 
100 
105 
112 
111 


Dec, 
1937 : March 
United States (cont.). Industries : annual res : averages ; mon figures : first week of the month. 
Transport: annual figures: averages ; re averages. ~ 


122 
Date Industries Transport 
Men (skilied and Men Women (skilled) General Men (skilled and 
semi-skilled) (unskilled) and unskilled) average unskilled) 
Hourly | Weekly | Hourly| Weekly | Hourly | Weekly | Hourly| Weekly Hourly w | 
earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | .oroings eekly —— 
ings | ings | ings | ings | ings ings | ings | ings a 
Money wages 
Cents| $8 | Cents| $ s | Cents| $ Cents 
1927 65.6 31.52 47.2 23.55 17.37 57.6 27.53 62.2° 30.46 
1928 65.9 31.95 47.4 23.90 17.15 57.9 27.88 63.2" 30.77° 
1929 66.8 32.59 48.6 24.42 17.63 58.9 28.52 64.6" 31.71 
1930 66.2 29.15 47.8 21.91 15.98 58.9 25.84 65.7" 30.76 
1931 63.4 25.07 46.1 19.21 14.70 56.5 22.64 66.7* 29.41 
1932 55.9 19.50 40.1 14.53 11.73 49.6 17.07 61.5" 25.47 
1933 55.0 20.26 40.1 14.91 12.36 49.1 17.71 61.5 25.56 
1934 64.2 22.41 47.8 16.42 14.44 58.1 20.12 62.3 26.71 
1935 66.2 24.91 49.4 18.26 15.31 59.9 22.27 67.4 29.46 | 
1936 68.3 | 27.52 | 49.8 | 19.97 15.59 | 61.6 | 24.47 _ _ 19 
1936: March) 67.5 26.37 49.6 19.14 42.9 15.33 61.0 23.20 68.7 31.40 | 
June 68.5 27.31 49.6 19.74 42.9 15.00 61.7 24.45 _ — | 
Sept. 68.7 28.16 49.6 20.25 43.0 15.87 61.9 25.11 _ — | 19 
Dec. | 71.1 | 30.27 | 51.7 | 21.88 | 43.6 | 16.92 | 63.6 | 26.64 — _- ae 
1937: March! 73.4 30.83 53.5 22.42 44.4 17.24 65.9 27.50 _ _ 
| 
| 
1927 98 | 
1928 99 
1929 100 
1930 99 
1931 95 
1932 84 
1933 82 
1934 96 19 
1935 99 
1936 192 
1936: March| 101 
June 103 _19 
Sept. 103 
Dec. 106 
1937: March} 110 — 
1927 96 95 95 95 99 96 95 95 
1928 98 98 97 97 99 98 97 97 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 103 93 102 93 102 104 94 105 
1931 109 88 109 90 107 110 91 119° 
1932 108 77 106 ' 76 104 108 77 122° 
1933 110 83 110 82 114 111 83 127° 19 
1934 121 87 124 85 134 124 89 122* 
1935 120 93 123 91 132 123 95 126 
1936 121 200 121 97 127 123 101 _ 
1936: March; 122 97 123 94 129 125 98 128 19 
June 121 99 120 95 126 123 101 _ _ — 
Sept. 120 101 119 97 126 122 103 — _ 
endi 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


U.S.A. (cont.) 


FRANCE 


Certain industries, 
transport, etc. 
(trade union rates) 


Industries, etc. 


Paris | Towns other than Paris 


Men (chiefly skilled) (chic 


Daily | Hourly} Daily 


reves 


Dec. 
1937 : March 


(100: 

(101 
106) 


(772) 
(114) 


(113) 
(123) 


1 Except for series in italics: base: ncarest possible year to 1929. ‘ 
United States (cont.). Certain industries, etc. : annual figures: 15 May of each year. 


France. Mines: annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter 


e with the 


month in question. Industries (metals, etc.) : annual figures : averages ; monthly res : averages for the quarter 
ending with the month in question. Industries, etc.: annual figures: October of each year. 
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Industries 
Date Paris region 
= Men Men and 
_& unsk.) jand unskilled) 
Dai Hourly | Daily 
Hourly rates nie Hourly rates | — | — 
Money wages 
Cents ! Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. 
1927 115.4 31.30 4.44 5.12 | 41.70 14.84 
1928 115.9 30.91 4.77 5.25 | 42.75 16.06 
1929 120.4 34.29 5.45 6.10 | 49.56 18.30 
1930 125.0 37.01 5.79 6.64 | 53.99 19.79 
1931 125.4 35.68 5.74 6.61 | 53.83 19.73 
1932 111.1 32.86 5.47 6.34 | 50.72 19.03 
1933 106.2 32.53 5.57 | 6.34 | 50.72 | 18.18 
1934 . 32.61 5.54 | 6.34 | 50.72 | 18.38 
1935 * 32.47 5.49 6.23 | 49.75 18.13 
1936 * 36.07° 6.33 7.06 | 56.50 | 21.01 
1936 : March 32.33 5.51 
Dec. * 41.63 7.14 * | 
1937 : March 46.95 8.82 * 
Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
| | 
1927 96 91 81 84 84 86 87 80 81 
1928 95 90 88 86 86 90 91 87 88 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 104 108 106 109 109 107 107 107 108 
1931 104 104 105 108 109 107 107 107 108 
1932 92 96 100 104 102 104 104 104 104 
1933 8% 95 102 104 102 102 101 100 99 
1934 * 95 102 104 102 102 101 101 100 
1935 * 95 101 102 100 99 98 100 99 
1936 * 105 116 116 114 115 113 116 115 
1937: March 137 162 * * * 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 
| 
1927 95 88 91 e 
1928 95 * 94 92 92 * 
1929 100 100 100 100 
4 1930 108 101 104 104 100) 100) (109 - 
1931 120 103 106 107 103 103) | (103 10 
1932 118 106 110 108 108 107) | (107 106 
1933 114 109 111 109 109 108) | (107 105 : 
1934 * 110 112 110 | (114) | (213) | (113) | (111 
1935 ° 116 117 116 | (119) | (117) (379) (797) 
1936 ° 127 127 125 | (126) | (123) | (126) | (12 ; 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


Great HuNGARY ITALY 


M. of L. |L. &C.E.S. = 
series Mines | Industries 
Agric., 
transp., local auth. r Men and women 
Men and women || Men and women (skilled and unskilled) (sk. and unsk.) 


(skilled and unsk.) 


Industries, etc. 


Earnings | Hourly Daily Insured Hourly 
Weekly rates per shift | earnings | earnings | daily wages earnings 


a 


3 


eee 
io 
o 
S233 23383 


1936 : March 
June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1937 : March 


8 


see 

see 

| 


Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 


| 


1936 : March 
June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1937 : March 


Dee. 
1937 : March 


Great Britain (including Northern Ireland). Annual figures: averages; monthly 
figures: Ministry of Labour series: averages for the quarter ending with the month in 
question; London and Cambridge Economic Service series : averages for the month in question. 

Hungary. Annual and monthly figures : averages. 

Jtaly. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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| 
Money wages 
| Pengo Pengé Pengé | Pengé | 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
100) 
1927 102 101 93 96 92 81 | , 
. 1928 100 101 98 98 96 86 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 i 
1930 100 99 92 100 96 103 
1931 98 98 91 95 91 101 
1932 96 96 90 88 84 99 
1933 95 95 85 84 78 89 
1934 96 95 81 81° 73 97 
1935 97 96 79 77 70t 105 
1936 100 98 101 
99 98 101 
| 100 99 98 
Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
1928 99 100 98 (99) 96 87) 100 
1929 100 100 (100) (100) (100) 100) 100 
1930 104 103 (102) thy (106) 114) 102 - 
1931 109 109 (106) 111) (106 (118) 103 
1932 110 110 (108) (105) (100 (118) 104 
1933 112 111 (109) (109) (101 (115) 106 
1934 111 110 (107) (106)* (96) (128) 109° 
1935 111 110 (102) (99) (90) T (135) 108 
1936 111 109 (123) 104 
1936: March 111 110 (96) ° ° eo 103 
June 113 111 124) 102 
Sept. 111 110 bed (118) 105 
109 108 (126) 104 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


see ee eee eee 


& 


Dec. 
1937 : March 


2 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
Japan. Annual and monthiy figures: averages. 
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JAPAN 
Imperial Cabinet series | Bank of Japan series 
Date Mines | Industries | Transport | Industries 
Men and Men Women Men and Men Women 
women | (sk. and | (sk. and |General) “women | (sk. and | (sk. and ae 
(sk. and unsk.)| unsk.) | unsk.) |(sk.and unsk.)| unsk.) | unsk.) 
Daily earnings 
Money wages 
Sen Sen Sen Sen Sen Sen |_| 
1927 178.0 253.8 99.0 195.7 171.6 e 
1928 179.9 259.6 100.3 204.2 186.2 ° 
1929 181.0 264.5 98.9 206.4 185.4 ® 
1930 170.6 255.1 91.3 200.2 189.8 S 
1931 152.7 243.0 82.1 187.0 191.7 ° 
1932 145.5 250.6 76.5 190.9 192.0 wi 
1933 154.7 254.4 73.5 187.9 194.3 213.8 
1934 165.3 248.6 72.5 189.3 192.8 217.1 
1935 165.3 243.3 72.6 188.1 189.9 215.4 
1936 174.5 241.5 73.8 190.1 190.1 213.1 
1936 : March 173.7 244.6 74.7 193.0 189.4 216.5 70.6 
June 172.8 239.0 73.7 188.8 192.4 211.6 69.7 
Sept. 176.4 237.6 72.6 186.9 187.6 209.3 69.8 
Dec. 179.0 252.1 75.7 198.7 191.3 222.2 72.2 
1937 : March _ _ _ _ 221.0 74.3 
Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
1927 96 100 95 93 99 103 98 
1928 98 101 99 100 101 104 101 
1929 | 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 96 92 97 102 95 91 95 
1931 92 83 91 103 90 80 87 
1932 95 77 92 104 90 74 85 
1933 96 74 91 105 93 71 86 
1934 94 73 92 104 94 70 88 
1935 92 73 91 102 93 69 88 
1936 91 75 92 103 92 69 88 
1936 : March 92 76 94 102 93 70 90 
June 90 75 91 104 91 68 87 
Sept. 90 73 91 101 90 69 87 : 
Dec. 95 77 96 103 96 71 93 
1937: March 95 74 93 
Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) * 
1932 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1933 104 99 94 96 99 100 94 98 
1934 107 93 89 93 95 98 8&9 97 
1935 103 88 86 89 90 93 85 94 
1936 106 86 86 88 88 90 83 92 
1936: March 106 8&7 87 90 8&8 92 84 94 
June 105 84 85 88 8&9 89 82 91 
Sept. 107 83 8&4 86 86 88 82 91 
P| 109 89 87 92 88 94 85 97 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (coni.) 


Latvia (Riga) Norway New ZEALAND * 


Mines Agric.°, mines °, industries, 
Industries, etc. industries transport °, commerce 


| Men Women | Women Men Men | Women 
(unsk.) | (skilled) | (unsk.) ||(sk.and unsk.)|\(sk. and unsk.)|(sk. and unsk.) 


Hourly earnings casings | Weekly rates (minimum) 


ee eee eee 
see ee eee 
see ee 


38° 
338 


sees 


seeeesssss 


Dec. 
1937: March 
* Series modified by the introduction of new groups of industries. 
* Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
Latvia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
a Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 
‘ew Zealand. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the 
month question. 
Netherlands. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the half-year ending with the 
month in question. 
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NB&THER- 
LANDS 
Mines, 
| 
Men 
(sk. and unsk.) 
Hourly 
Money wages 
Snt. Snt. Kr. 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1936: March 
June 
Sept. * * 
Dec. 
1937: March * * 
100) 
1927 96 
1928 102 96 
1929 100 100 
1930 104 102 
1931 101 94 100 
1932 89 90 93 
1933 80 88 89 
1934 78 88 87 
1935 79 89 84 
1936 80 95 81 
1936: March 80 * _* 
. June 80 a 81 
Sept. 81 
Dec. 83 ed 80 
1937: March 80 bad ° 
Index number of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) * 
1928 95 100 100 (95 
1929 * ° * ‘oo | 100 100 (100 
1930 100 100 100 100 104 102 102 (106 
: 1931 107 106 110 111 104 103 105 | at 
1932 108 107 112 118 109 102 107 ior) 
1933 102 105 114 120 109 103 111 tos 
1934 104 111 120 126 108 102 109 105) 
1935 104 114 121 125 106 101 107 (104) 
1936 106 113 124 127 107 109 111 (103) 
1936: March} 112 128 136 e 105 
June 103 111 121 125 e 103 3 (104) 
Sept. 109 113 126 130 =| * 114 e e 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


see bd 


2 


| S882 


see 


3 & 


ssss°**** 


~ 


Dec. 
1937; March 
+ Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
Poland. Mines, industries : annual and monthly figures : averages (from 1928 to 1931, indexes 
calculated on the basis of the movement of rates). Industries: annual figures: one pay 
a week) month of August in each year. July 
umania. Ann res: averages ; monthly : averages for January 
and October. For real wages the indexes since 1931 are calculated on a new’ cost-ol-living 
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PoLaND RuMANIA 
5 Ind. (some agric. 
Industries ., transport, 
) Men and Men | Women General average Men x A 
women Skilled and (including young ( and 
(sk. and unsk.) unskilled persons) unskilled) 
Hourly Weekly Monthly 
= earnings Hourly earnings | earnings earnings 
; Money wages 
ZL. 
1929 1.02 ad e 
1930 1.01 e e e e 
1931 0.95 e e e e 
1932 0.87 0.81 0.56 29.60 e 
1933 0.80 0.74 0.52 28.01 ° 
1934 0.75 0.71 0.50 26.74 ad 
1935 0.73 0.70 0.50 26.96 e 
1936 0.72 0.71 0.50 27.36 ® 
Dec. 0.74 e e 
1937 : March 0.72 e 
Index numbers of money wages (Base : 
1927 | 
1928 92 
1929 100 
1930 99 
1931 93 
1932 85 i] 
1933 78 
1934 74 
1935 72 
1936 71 
1936 : March 71 
June 71 
Sept. 71 
Dec. 73 
1937 : March 71 | 1 
1 Index numbers MM real wages (Base: 1929 = 
1927 * * | 109 
1928 94 e ed | 102 
1929 io} * * 100 
1930 ad 97 
1931 110 e 
1933 112 10: 101 10 96 
1934 112 105 105) 106) 97 
1935 114) (109) (107 (112) 84 
1936 (115) (114) (119) 
1936 : March {33} 72 
June 118 e ° 74 
Sept. (118) * * 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


SwEDEN 


Mines °, industries, transport, commerce 


Date 


Men Women General average 
(skilled and (skilled and (including 
unskilled) unskilled) young persons) 
Hourly Daily Hourly Daily Hourly Daily 
earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings earn ings 


1936 : March 
une 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1937: March 


SSBISSRNS 


Kr. Kr. 
0.72 5.64 
0.73 5.71 
0.74 ' 5.80 
0.75 5.95 
0.75 5.88 
0.74 5.86 
0.73 5.75 
0.73 5.75 
0.74 5.84 
0.75T 5.93 

* 


+ 


RSBERE 


wr 
+ 
283 
Oa 


Index numbers of money 


: 1929 = 100) 


1936: March 
June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1937: March 


1936: March 
June 


Sept. 
Dec. 
1937: March 


Sweden. Annual figures: averages. 
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Money wages 
Kr. 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
. 1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 1 
1935 r r 1 
1936 1 
* 
* 
| i 
wages (Base 
1927 96 96 97 97 96 96 
1928 98 97 99 98 98 97 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 103 104 101 103 104 104 
1931 103 103 101 101 103 102 
1932 102 101 100 101 102 101. 
1933 98 98 99 99 97° 98 
1934 98 98 99 99 97° 98 
1935 99 101° 100 101 100 101° 
1936 101T 101fT 192f 101T 
* * * 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 95 95 96 96 95 95 
1928 96 96 98 97 97 96 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 107 107 104° 106° 107 107 
1931 110 109 108 107° 109 109 
1932 110 110° 108 110° 110 110 
1933 108 108 109 110 107° 108 
1934 107 108° 108 109 107° 108 
1935 107° 110° 108 109 108 110° 
1936 109T 109T 110f 109T 109T 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


real wages (Base: 1929 = 100)’ 


Index 

100 
101 
102 

98 

97 

94 

92 

90 

Index 

100 
103 
109 
114 
119 
117 
116 
111 


99 99 
100 100 
102 
109 106 

100 
103 102 
103 106 
101 106 

97 99 


» Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
Switzerland. Annual figures: averages. From 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily 
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SwitzERLAND 
Industries, some transport, commerce, etc. 
— Men Men Women 
(skilled and semi-skilled) (unskilled) (skilled and unskilled) 
earnings | earnings earnings | earnings | earnings earnings 
Money wages ; 
Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. 
1927 12.20 9.69 
1928 e 12.20 e 9.69 e 
1929 1.48 12.45 1.14 9.85 0.77 
1930 1.49 12.57 1.16 9.90 0.76 
1931 1.51 12.62 1.16 9.97 0.78 
1932 : 1.45 12.92 1.11 10.35 0.74 
1933 1.43 12.73 1.09 10.08 0.72 
1934 1.39 12.75 1.07 10.00 0.71 
1935 1.36 12.39 1.05 9.73 0.70 
1936 1.33 12.12 1.03 9.51 0.69 
1937 : March bd bd 
numbers of money wages (Base: 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 
1937 : March 
numbers of 
1927 99 e 
1928 98 
1929 100 100 
1930 103 104 
1931 109 109 
i | 
1933 104 117 . 
1934 106 117 ! 
1935 103 116 
1936 99 111 
1936 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 
1987 : March * e 
9 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (concluded) 


CzECHOSLOVALIA U.S.S.R. YUGOSLAVIA 
& Slavonia| 
Industrie | Mines, |Mines, ind., come 
Prague transport, ustries transport. 
mee commerce commerce |°°™m., etc. 
"women | Menand women | "women | || women. || women | women. 
(sk. and ) (sk. and > illed) (sk. and (sk. and (sk. and 
killed) illed unskilled illed) icillea) icilled) 
Earnings | Hourly | Weekly | Insured 
per eaten sates daily ——— Monthly Monthly Insured 
shift | (minim.) | wi wages earnings {daily wages) 
Money wages 
Ké. Ké. Ké, Rbl. Dinar 
1927 40.93 4.06 194.80 64.07 
1928 42.70 4.26 204.38 70.24 * 
1929 43.29 4.37 209.98 77.06 bd 
1930 43.89 4.47 214.75 82.59 1,143 
1931 44.94 4.49 215.65 96.10 1,137 
1932 44.72 4.49 215.50 ad * 115.42 1,042 * 
1933 44.35 4.47 214.56 e * 126.08 988 * 
1934 43.10 4.37 209.54 * . 147.30 899 e 
1935 43.11" 4.34 208.32 185.32 890 
1936: March 4 4.34 208.44 » sd * 894 * 
Sept. 4.34 208.44 906" * 
Dec. 4.26 204.39 * 909 * 
1937: March 4.21 202.35 bd * * 


99 95 

97 99 98 

100 100 100 

= 101 

100 

93 93 93 

88 94 88 

85 94 84 

99 83 98 ; 82 

99 99 85 99T _ 82 

1936: March ° 99 99 83 ° Ld 78 81 
June . 99 99 84 e bad 79 82 
Sept. * 99 99 86 ad e 79 83 

Dec. e 97 97 85 * * 80 83 

1937: March ° 96 96 86 * * — 82 

Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 

1927 92 98 92) 
1928 97 (97) 99 99) 
1929 100 100 100 
1930 105 10a) 102 ° 100 110 
1931 110 104 103 e 100 114) 
1932 112 (101) 104 e 99 115 
1933 113 96) 108 id 106 111i 
1934 111 95) 106 sel 106 112) 
1935 107 90) 111 ° 96 111) 
1936 106 (91) 112T 111) 
1936: March 106 89 * e 98 108 
June 106 90 e sd 101 113 
Sept. 107 93) * sd 114 
Dec. 105 92) e 111) 
1937: March 103 92) * 111) 


1 Except for series in italics : base : nearest possible year to 1929. 


Czechoslovakia. Annual and monthly figures : averages. Before 1929, real wages calculated on a slightly 
different cost-of-living index. 
Union of South Africa. Annual figures : 30 September of each year. 
U.S.S.R. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 


Yugoslavia. 


Croatia 


figures : averages. Whole country (ins' 


wages) : 


and Slavonia (monthly earnings) : annual figures : December of each year; monthly 
ured daily annual and monthly figures: averages. 


| 
180 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100)* 


Cost of Living 


The following table gives the principal index numbers of the cost of 
living (official and unofficial) published in the different countries. 
Index numbers of the principal groups of expenditure (food, heating 
and lighting, clothing, rent, etc.) which go to make up the general 
index numbers will be found in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 
1937. 

_The upper part of the table gives the index numbers on their 

base, often differing from country to country ; the lower part 
of the table gives the same index numbers recalculated by the Inter- 
national Labour Office on the uniform base 1929 = 100. This change 
of base has been effected by simply dividing the index for each date by 
the corresponding index for 1929 (annual average) and mu'tiplying 
the quotient by 100. This procedure may perhaps give rise to some 
slight inaccuracies, owing to the methods by which many of the 
indexes are compiled, but these errors are at most very slight, except 
when the fluctuations of the indexes reach a certain amplitude. For a 
few countries, where data for 1929 were not available, the year nearest 
to 1929 has been taken as base ; in these cases the figures are printed 
in italics, 

These index numbers, even when reduced to a common base, cannot 
be used to compare the level of the cost of living in the different 
countries, but only its fluctuations. But even the fluctuations of the 
different index numbers are far from having the same significance, 
owing to the numerous divergences in the methods of compilation 
of the series (for example, the geographical scope of the indexes ; 
the groups represented in the general index and the articles 
included in each group ; the weights attached to the various articles 
and groups ; the statistical basis for the determination of these weights ; 
the extent to which they are representative of the consumption of 
more or less extensive or clearly determined social classes and the date 
to which they relate; the method of calculating average prices, 
group indexes, and the general index, etc.). International comparisons 
cannot therefore be more than approximate. 

For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 103. 
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Country 


Towns and 


localities Aires na Janeiro tiago | ping tsin 

| | X.1933 | | 1924 1914 | 1926 | | 1927 | 1926 | 1926 | 1981) 
ae | ae | ae | ae | ael|ae| ae | ae|ae| ae|ad| ae! ae 
1913-1914 | 100 | | * | * | * | too} * | | | 
1927 | 148 | 121 | 100 | 106 | 203 | 102/ 2814 | 98 | * | 100 | 107 | 106 | 114 | 140 
1928 © | -i52| 119 | 100 | 108 | 208 | 100| 2875 | 99 | 107*| 102 | 103 | 110 | 113 | 141 
1929 154 | 121 | 103 | 111 | 220 | 100| 2941 | 100 | 109 | 107 | 108 | 116 | 112 | 142 
1930 148 | 123 | 97 | 111 | 228| 91| 2690 108 | 110 | 122 | 119 | 106 | 135 
1931 136 | 105 | 87 | 106 | 204| 87| 2349 | 90 | 107| 96 | 126 | 114 | 100 | 124 
121 | 94 | 83 | 108 184 | 2160 | 81 | 114 | 91 | 119 | 106 | 100 | 113 
1933 118 | 100 | 80 | 105 | 182| 87| 2006 141 | 81 | 107 104 | 110 
1934 121 82 | 105 | 175| 94| 1873 | 79 | 142 | 80 | 106 | 90/| 108 | 108 
1935 123 | 100 | 83 | 105 | 176 1750 | 79 | 144 | 86 | 107 | 100/ 111 | 120 
1936 125 | 109 | 85 | 105 | 186| 113| 1677"! 81 | 157 | 100 | 113 | 113 | 112 | 132 
1936: June | 125 | 109 | * | 106 | 182| 114| 81] 157 / 99 | 112 | 111 | 112] 133 
July | 125 | 111 | * | 104 | 180| 116] 1665"| | 159 | 103 | 112 | 111 130 
Aug. | 125 | 112 | 85*| 105 | 184/ 164s"| 82| 160 99 | 116 | 109] * | 132 
Sept.| 124 | 111 | * | 105 | 187/ 116] 1650"| 82 | 163 | 99 | 114 | 110 | 113 | 132 
Oct. | 124 | 110 | * | 105 | 191 | 117| 1665"| 82 | 164 | 102 | 114 | 112 134 
Nov. | 124 | 109 | | 105 | 193 | 1678 | 82 | 164| 105 | 115 | 115] * | 135 
Dec. | 124] 110 | * | 105 | | 164} 108 | 118 | 123 | 113 | 136 
* | 105 | 196 | 82 | 163 | 114*| 120 | 126 | * | 136 
s6* | 105 | 198 1700" 161 | 113 | 120 | 125) * | 137 

* 197 

195 

195 


the I.L.O. on the base 1929 = 100 


97 96 | 93 | 102 96 99 bd 94 | 99 | 91 | 102 98 

1928 99 98 97 | 95 | 100 98 99 95 101 99 
1929 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100; 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
1930 96; 101 95 | 100 | 104 91 92 99 103 | 113 | 103 95 
1931 88 87 85 96 | 93 87 80 90 | 98 | 90 | 117 89 88 
1932 78 78 81 97 | 84 88 73 82 | 104 | 86 | 110 | 91 | 89 80 
1933 77 78 95 | 83 87 68 78 | 130 | 76; 99] 80 93 17 
1934 79 78 80 95 | 79 94 64 79 | 130 | 75 | 98 | 78 | 96 76 
1935 80 81 95 | 80 99 60 79 | 132 | 81 | 99 | 86 | 99 85 
1936 81 91 83 94 | 85 | 113 57 81 | 144] 94 / 105 | 98 | 100 93 
1936 : June 91 * 95 | 83 | 114 56 81 | 144 | 93 | 104] 96 | 100 94 
J 81 92 * 94 | 82/ 116 57 81 | 146 | 96 | 104] 96 * 92 
Aug. 81 93 83*} 94 | 84 | 115 56 82 | 147 | 93 | 107 | 95 * 93 

t. 81 92 * 94 | 85 | 116 56 82 | 149 | 93 | 105 | 95 | 101 93 

Oct. 81 91 . 95 | 87 | 117 57 82 | 151 | 96 | 106 | 97 * 95 
Nov 81 90 | 84% 95 | 88 | 117 57 82 | 150 106 | 99 * 95 
Dec. 81 91 * 95 | 88 | 116 57 82 | 150 | 101 | 109 | 106 | 101 95 
1937: Jan. 81 89 * 94 | 89 —_ 57 82 | 149 | 107 | 111 | 107 * 96 
Feb. 81 90 | 84° 94 | 90 — 58 82 | 147 | 106 | 111 | 108 * 96 
March} 81 92 * 94 | 90 — 58 82 | 152 | 105 | 108 | 108 | 103 97 
April 81 94 * 94 | 89 _ 58 83 | 157 | 107 | 109 | 108 * 97 
May 81 so | — 94 | 89 _— 58 83 | 162 | 102 | 110 | —j]| * 98 
June 81 * — _ —| — 98 


Composition of the indexes: a = Food; b = Heating and lighting; c = Clothing ; 


and differing from country to country. Quarterly 
* The monthly indexes relate to 12 towns. ‘ Sai oe For 1928, average calculated 
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COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
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ARNSBASS 


Country 


Towns and 
localities 


base (= 100) 


Composition 


of the index 


1913-1914 * 
1927 


| 


£33 see 


118888 sea 


a 


|| 8838 
seseeas 


3 


| 


87 
87 


Composition of the indexes: a = Food; 6 = Heating and lighting; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Mis- 


cellaneous. 


* Period or date within the years 1913-1914, and differing from country to country. * 


* Half-yearly averages. | * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 
in italics : original base, or recaleulated on the nearest (possible year to 1929. 


* Except for 


averages. 
the series 
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COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 
nzig Spai States Fin-| France | Britainant | Greece | India 
BLS. tend Wroland gary 
Ma- 51- Buda-| Bom-|Ahmed-| Ran- 
[8251 174 | 21 | Paris) 45 | 509 pest | bay | abad | goon 
Original ||. 1913- 1923- I-VI. VII. Will, 1928- 
913 1924 1913 | — | 1923 1914 | 1930) 1913 MA | 2982 
= a, c-eja,b,e| a-e | a-e | ae | ae! ae | a-e a-e a-e a-d | ad a-e | a-e 
Original series; base differing from country to country 
00 100 | 100 | 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100; * 
40 | iso | 105 168 | 1790 | 111 |154| 99° 
41 1928 152 | 176 | 112 166 | 1868 | 117 |147| 96 
42 1929 151 | 181 | 117 164 | 19293 | 117 /149| 97 
35 1930 148 | 186 | 104 158 | 1682 | 106 |137| 87 
1931 | 138 | 194 | 100 148 101 |110| 75 
10 1932 132 | 186| 94 144 | 1773 | 98/109| 76 
08 1933 125 | 180| 88 140 | 1904 | 91/103) 72 
30 1934 127 | 184| 87 141 | 1937 | 89| 97| 71 
1935 130 | 180/| 88 143 | 1957 | 91|101| 71 
1936 130| —| 98 147 | 2028 | 96/102| 71 
33 
936: June | 130} —| 99 146 | 1995 | 95 | 71 
4 | 130 | —| 99 146 | 1999 | 95 |101| 71 
33 Aug. | 127}; —| 100 147 | 2026 | 97/|102| 71 
Sept. | 129 | —J| 100 148 | 2039 | 97/103| 72 
35 Oct. | 128} —| 100 151 | 2057 | 97/104| 72 
8 Nov. | 129| —| 99 +) 451 | 2065 | 97/103| 71 
Dec. | 129 | —/ 101 151 | 2079 | 98|104| 72 
4 1937: Jan. | 130 | —| 104 151 | 2150 | 101 | 106| 74 
Feb. | 130 | 104 151 | 2167 | 102 | 104| 74 
+4 March} 129 | —| 103 151 | 2168 | 102 | 104| 73 
+ April | 129 | —J/ 103 152 | 2184 | 102 | 104| 75 
“4 May | 128 | —| 102 152 | 2203 | 102 | 106) — 
| al 155 | 2192 | —| — 
EE the 1.1.0. on the base 1929 = 100° 
1927 101 | 104 92} * | 102 93 | 95/103 102¢| * 
1928 101 | 97 93 | * | 101 97 | 100 | 99| 99 | * 
1929 100 | 100 100 | * | | 100 | 100 100 | * 
1930 98 | 103 ss | 91/ 90 | * 
1931 91 | 107 86 | 77 | 100 
1932 | 83 | 73| 78 | 98 
1933 | 77| 69| | 97 
1934 76| 65| 73 | 87 
1935 117 | 78 | 68| 73 | 90 
1936 721 | 82| 69 | 73 | 88 
1936: June | 81| 68| 73 | 89 
July | 85| 68| 73 | 89 
Aug. 121 | 82/ 69| 73 | 90 
5 Sept. 122 83 | 69 14 87 
5 Oct. 123 83 | 70 74 865 
5 Nov. 124 | 69| 73 | 82 
Dec. 83| 70| 7% | 84 
6 1937: Jan. 729 | 86| 76 | 89 
Feb. 130 | 87/| 70| 76 | 88 
7 March 130 87 | 70 75 88 
8 87 17 89 
y 
June 132 a one 
Mis- 
erly rterl 
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COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 


Lat- | Lithe- 
via | asia 


Riga 
1930 


E 


1913-1914? 
1927 


|| 


|| 


3 


2 


=S3essssss 


Seeseas 


|| eageees sxasess 
Bese 
seessssse 
| seseess 


Seeeess 


Composition of the indexes’: a = Food; 6 = Heating and lighting ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Mis- 
cellaneous. 
Period ‘or date within the years 1913-1914, to county. Average calculated 


a period of less than one year. * Up to September 1933 inclusive, the index does not include heating. 
forthe series ai bent, or on pear to 2000. 


1384 
Nether-| Irish 
Country | lands | Free |Italy| Japan Luxem-| Nor- | lew | Pales- | Nether-| p,,, ¢ 
so | 13 | 14 | 9 | st | 425] 38 Lima 
Original base vi. | vil. | vil. VII. |1926-| I. Ori 
(= 100) | 1923 1928 | 1914] 1914 1913) 1914 | 1914 | 1930| 1922 1913 "ee 
a,b,e| ae | ae | ce jac,e| ae | ae | ace | ae | ae | a,b,e a,c-e oft 
Original series ; base differing from country to country 

158 175 i 194 

1928 148 174 181 

1929 157 176 i 177 

1930 152 171 169 

1931 102 161 158 
1932 76 | 157 151 | 

1933 62 151 148 
1934 61 | 153 150 | 
1935 65 | 156 152 | 

1936 60 160 160 
1936 : June 159 1931 

July e 160 

Aug. 159 161 

Sept. 161 

Oct. sed 162 

Nov. 166 162 

Dec. 162 
1937: Jan. * 163 193" 

Feb. 167 167 

March e 167 

e 170 

y 167 171 

June 171 

Series recalculated by the I.L.O. on the base 1929 = 100 ¢ 

| 1 
1927 110 : 
1928 95 103 1 
1929 100 100 i 
1930 96 | 
1931 90 1 
1932 86 1 
1933 84 1 
1934 85 1 
1935 86 1 
1936 90 1 
1936: June 90 1936 

July 91 

dst 

t. 

Oct. 92 

Nov. 92 

Dec. 92 
1937: Jan. 92 1937 

Feb. 94° 

March 95 

April 96 

May 97 

June _ 97 
cellane 
calcula 
the ne: 
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COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (concluded) 


Czecho-| 
slovakia Yugoslavia 


Bel- | 3 (Croatia 
Pragee grade| & Slavonia) 


Vil. 1926 


1913-1914? 
1927 


SS SSSSSSZ 


BES 


°° 


|| 


sseesss 


| $8888 
SSSsee Seeesessss 


SSSSSEE SSSEESE 


Composition of the indexes: a = Food; b = Heating and lighting ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Mis- 
cellaneous. 


* Period or date within the 1913-1914, and from coun to country. * Average 
ted fora of series in italics : base, or re2alculated on 
year to 


135 
Po- | Portu-| Southern Ru- weden| Switzr- 
| Country /iand| gal | Meteia | mania land 
Towns and | War-| Whole| | on 
Original ! VI. VII. VI. VIL 
Original series ; base differing from country to country 
* 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
0 100 115 | 3811 171 160 747 131 
4 1928 100 . 118 | 4128 172 161 748 * 131 1756" 
1 1929 102 | 2361 120 | 4244 170 161 | 763 | 1381 131 1817 
2 1930 94 | 2243 117 | 4206 165 158 746 1272 128 1674 
1931 sé | 1990 | 116 159 | 150 | 713 1203 123 1539 
1 1932 78 | 1949 110 | 2512 7 138 700 1172 118 1391 
8 1933 71 | 1948 105 | 2319 154 131 692 1047 115 1202 
0 1934 67 | 1968 104 | 2235 155 129 684 1031 116 1108 
2 1935 64 | 1982 104 | 2567 156 128 704 957 116 1097 sf. 
0 1936 61 | 2022 103 —_ 158 131 710 960 116 1106 
39 1936: June | 61 | 2037 103 _ 158 130 716 950 116 1078 
0 July | 61 | 2063 103 _ * 130 709 953 116 1085 
31 Aug. | 61 | 2087 103 — * 130 708 946 115 1093 
1 Sept.| 61 | 2074 103 ~ 157 130 706 947 115 1110 
32 Oct. 2095 103 _ * 132 707 945 115 1139 
52 Nov. 2045 102 _ * 132 704 952 116 1148 
9 Dec. 2030 103 _ 158 132 706 964 116 1155 
3 1937: Jan. 2535 102 — * 134" | 711 987 116 1153 
37 Feb. 2400 103 —_ * 136 715 1002 116 1146 
57 2422 104 ~ 161 136 715 — 117 70 1155 
70 April 2488 137 715 118 71 1177 
1 May 2524 136 717 _ | — 1195 
June 162 137 725 _ 117 | — 1208 
Series recalculated by the I.L.O. on the base: 1929 = 100* 

1927 
1928 
0 1929 
6 1930 
0 1931 
36 1932 
1933 
5 1934 
6 1935 
0 1936 
0 1936: June 
) ug. 
1 Sept. 
2 Oct. 
2 Nov. 
2 Dec. 
2 1937 : Jan. 
Feb. 
5 March 
6 April 
‘7 May 
7 June 
ited 
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INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATION 


Oficina sanitaria panamericana. Actas de la tercera Conferencia panamericana 
de directores nacionales de sanidad. Washington, 4-15 abril 1936. Publicacién No. 121. 
396 pp., illustr. 


Proceedings of the Third Pan-American Conference of National Directors 
of Health held in Washington 4-15 April 1936. The numerous questions discussed 
included industrial hygiene, concerning which the Conference passed a resolution 
recommending American countries (1) to undertake or intensify the struggle for 
the prevention of industrial accidents, (2) to institute enquiries regarding the 
incidence of occupational diseases, (3) to examine the means of (a) improving 
conditions in workrooms, especially from the standpoint of lighting, ventilation, 

sanitary accommodation, individual hygiene, and water supply, (6) ensuring 
periodical medical examinations and adequate nutrition, from both the quantitative 
and qualitative standpoints, and sanitary housing. The Conference also recom- 
mended a study of pneumoconiosis and the degree of incapacity it determines 
according to the climatic conditions of each country. 


International Juridical Association. Report on the Status and Working Conditions 
of Seamen in the American Merchant Marine. New York, 1936. 36 pp. _ 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW SOUTH WALES 

ent of Education. Careers for Boys and Girls. A Guide for Parents. 

Sydney, 1936. vur + 99 pp. 3d. 


DENMARK 

Socialministeriet. Beretning angaaende den XX. Interucttonais Arbejdskonference 
i Genéve 1936. Copenhagen, Schultz, 1937. 40 pp. 

Official Danish report of the Twentieth Session of the International Labour 
Conference, containing detailed summary of the proceedings, a Danish translation 
of the texts adopted, and, as an appendix, a survey of the situation regarding 
the ratification of Conventions, with special reference to Denmark, Finland, 


Norway, and Sweden. 


FRANCE 
Ministére du Travail. Conseil supérieur du travail. T'rente-neuvieme session, 
novembre 1936. Paris, 1936. xx + 299 pp. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

Departmental Committee on the Hours of Employment of Young Persons in 
Certain Unregulated Occupations. Report. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1937. 9d. 

The report deals with young persons under 18 years employed as van and 
errand boys, messengers, porters, and warehouse boys, in commercial or industrial 
undertakings, and pages, lift and other attendants in hotels and places of entertain- 
ment. It is estimated that they number about 125,000. After surveying the evidence 
relating to their hours and conditions of work the Committee was satisfied that 
a definite need exists for regulation. Effective regulation presents difficulties, 
due to the present practice of dealing with young persons in groups according to 
the nature of theiremployment. It is suggested that the existing sectional legislation 
might be replaced by a comprehensive code. Another suggestion is that the system 
of regulation by by-law now in force should be replaced by a uniform law operating 
throughout the country. The limitation of the working day and week, the question 
of overtime, the hour of ceasing work, night employment, meal intervals, and 
enforcement are considered in detail and it is emphasised that the need for regulation 
is immediate. The recommendations of the Committee were given in Industrial 
and Labour Information, Vol. LXII, No. 4, 26 April 1937, pages 133-134. 


Department of Overseas Trade. (a) Report on Economic and Commercial Condi- 
tions in Ecuador. By H. Stanford Lonpon. 1936. vir + 38 pp. 9d. (b) Report 
on Economic and Commercial Conditions in French West Africa. By Victor V. 
CuspDEN. Including Report on the Cameroons under French Mandate. By W. Dar- 
WALL. 1933-1936. vi + 67 pp. 1s. 3d. (c) Report on Economic and Commercial 
Conditions in Paraguay. By R. H. TorrennAM-Smitu. November 1936. 8 + 46 pp. 
Is. (d) Report on Economic and Commercial Conditions in the Persian Gulf. By 
F. H. Topp. December 1936. 1v + 15 pp. 4d. (e) Report on Economic and Com- 
mercial Conditions in the United States of America. By H. O. CHatkiey, C.M.G., 
C.B.E. December 1936. vii + 204 pp. 3s. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1937. 


INDIA 

BOMBAY 

Karachi Municipal Corporation. Report of the Special Committee appointed 
under Corporation Resolution No. 278 dated 21 May 1935 to report on the steps that 
can be taken in the direction of providing facilities for the acquirement of training for 
useful practical occupations, to relieve the increasing distress due to unemployment. 
7 pp., tables. 

The Committee states that unemployment prevails in an acute form among 
the educated middle class in Karachi, and makes two main recommendations for its 
relief : (1) the opening of a trade school for the teaching of useful trades ; (2) the 
setting up of a Board to deal with matters relating to apprenticeship. 


JAPAN 

Tokyo Shiyaku Sho. (Bureau of Social Affairs, Tokyo.) Tokyo Shi Shokogyo 
Chosa. (A Survey of Cottage Industries in Tokyo). Tokyo, 1936. 107 pp. 

The Tokyo Bureau of Social Affairs made an investigation of the conditions 
of work in factories in Tokyo employing less than ten persons during the months 
of November.and December 1935. The enquiry covered 5,298 workshops employing 
altogether 17,835 workers, and 26 industries, of which the most important were 
the clothing, bookbinding, paper products, and knitted goods industries. Eighty 
per cent. of the workshops investigated worked on direct orders or sub-orders 
from the jobbers or manufacturers. Of the workers employed, 59.6 per cent. 
were apprentices and 30.9 per cent. were artisans. The majority of the apprentices 
belonged to the age group 15-20, and the majority of the artisans to the group 21-30. 
Most of the workers were engaged through their friends or relatives, and the period 
of employment was less than three years in most cases. 

The report gives particulars regarding hours of work, rest periods, holidays, 
living conditions, earnings (wages, and bonuses in cash and in kind), and retirement 
allowances. 
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—— Tokyo Shi Naishoku Chosa. (Study on Home Work in the City of Tokyo, 
1935). Tokyo, 1936. 105 pp. 

During November and December 1935, the Tokyo Bureau of Social Affairs 
made an investigation of home work, i.e. work performed at home for the purpose 
of earning a supplementary income. The investigation covered 5,633 households, 
or 5,777 persons, of whom 5,469 (94.7 per cent.) were women and 308 (5.3 per cent.) 
were men; 70.6 per cent. of all the workers investigated were housewives and 
19.2 per cent. were heads of families, mostly women. 

The work performed by these persons was based upon sub-orders from home 
industries, which in turn received orders or sub-orders from jobbers or manufacturers. 
It included 464 varieties, which may be classified into 23 major groups, the most 
important being clothing, Japanese footwear, knitted goods, toys, paper goods, 
bookbinding, fencing and jujitsu goods, dyeing, umbrellas, brushes, wood and 
bamboo work, foodstuffs, mechanical instruments, sacks, leather goods, hats, 
stationery, and electric lamps. The work was mainly of a manual nature, the materials 
being supplied by middlemen in readily workable form. The average daily earnings 
for all workers were 0.27 yen for an average working day of 7 hours and 7 minutes. 
The average monthly earnings of all households investigated were 35.31 yen, of 
which 6.90 yen, or almost 20 per cent., was derived from home work. In order to 
improve this situation, the Bureau of Social Affairs proposes the establishment 
of a public institution for the purpose of eliminating intermediary agencies between 
home workers and manufacturers, and appropriate measures to safeguard the 
health of the workers. 


MANCHOUKUO 

Department of Foreign Affairs. General Survey of Conditions in Manchoukuo. 
With Special Emphasis on Economic Developments. Second Revision. Hsinking, 
1936. 59 pp. 


SWITZERLAND 
Volkswirtschaftsdepartement. Preisbildungskommission. Uber die Ver- 


Eidg. 
hdltnisse in der schweizerischen Teigwarenindustrie. Berne, 1937. 1v + 55 pp. 


Rapport du Conseil fédéral a l Assemblée fédérale sur la vingtiéme session de la 
Conférence internationale du Travail. Berne. 42 pp. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Department of the Interior. Office of Census and Statistics. Statistics of Migra- 
tion, 1935. Pretoria, 1936. xvu1 + 65 pp. 2s. 6d. 

This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXII, 
No. 1, 5 April 1937, page 25. 


UNITED STATES 

Co-ordinator for Industrial Co-operation. Council for Industrial Progress. 
Analysis of Production, Wages and Employment in the Manufacturing Industries, 
1914-1935. Washington, 1936. 8 pp., diagrams (typescript). 


Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Division of Construction 
and Public Employment. Building Construction, January 1936, with Annual 
Review for 1935. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1936. 1v + 61 pp. 


—— —— Labor Law Information Service. Occupational Disease Legislation 
in the United States, 1936. Bulletin No. 625. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1937. v + 58 pp. 10 cents. 

An introductory note deals with the development of occupational disease 
legislation in the United States, while the major part of the pamphlet reproduces 
the texts of the Acts in force in the different States. 


—— —— Division of Construction and Public Employment. Building Construc- 
tion, January 1936, with Annual Review for 1935. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1936. 1v + 61 pp. 
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—— Division of Labor Standards. British Factory Inspection. A Century of 
Progress in Administration of Labor Laws. By John B. ANDREws. Bulletin No. 11. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1937. v + 56 pp. 10 cents. 


—— —— Proceedings of the Third National Conference on Labor Legislation, 
Washington, D.C., 9-11 November 1936. Bulletin No. 12. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1937. vm + 130 pp. 15 cents. 


Women’s Bureau. The Economic Problems of the Women of the Virgin 
Islands of the United States. By Ethel L. Best. Bulletin No. 142. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1936. 24 pp., illustr. 10 cents. 


Farm Credit Administration. Co-operative Farm Mortgage Credit, 1916-1936. 
Washington. 24 pp., illustr. 


—— Credit for Agriculture in 1936. Washington. 26 pp., illustr., diagrams. 


—— Co-operative Division. Co-operative Marketing of Range Livestock. By 
L. B. Mann. Bulletin No. 7. Washington, 1936. 134 pp., illustr. 


—— —— Western Cattle and Sheep Areas described for the use of 
Marketing and Credit Associations. By L. B. Mann. Circular No. C. 103. Washing- 
ton, 1936. 101 pp., illustr., maps. 


National Resources Committee. Progress Report with Statements of Co-ordinating 
Committees, June 15, 1936. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1936. v1 + 61 pp. 
25 cents. . 


—— Public Works Planning. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1936. x + 
221 pp., diagrams. 60 cents. 

As a result of various studies undertaken by the National Resources Committee, 
at the request of the President of the United States, on the cost of and responsibility 
for public works, a six-year programme of public works, and a drainage basin study, 
the Committee submitted this report recommending a policy for planning and 
timing of public works and a national water programme. On the basis of this 
report the President sent a special message to Congress suggesting the adoption 
of a six-year programme which could be regulated according to economic needs. 


—— State Planning. Programs and Accomplishments. (Supplementing State 
Planning Report of 1935). Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1937. vu + 128 pp. 
25 cents. 


Report of State and regional planning boards reviewing their proposals and 
achievements in connection with transport problems, budgeting for construction 
schemes, and the preparation of a six-year public works programme. 


National Youth Administration. Research Report on Machinists’ Occupations. 
Revised Edition, No. 2. Occupational Information. 34 pp. (mimeographed). 


A “ machinist”, it is explained, may be either a specialist who can operate 
one or more machine tools or a workman of all-round skill who, with years of 
experience behind him, can perform almost any kind of work requiring the use 
of such appliances. Machinists find employment in almost every place where 
machinery is manufactured or used and are ubiquitous in industry, just as typists 
are in commerce. This account of their occupations first divides them into five 
main groups, and describes the work of each. Working conditions (wages, hours, 
unions, contracts, etc.) are briefly dealt with, as are employment possibilities and 
prospects. It is shown that apprenticeship, which had been eliminated by many 
Illinois concerns during the depression, is being revived, and that many apprentices 
are now employed in the Chicago area. A number of charts, graphs, and “topics 
for discussion ’’ are included with the object of making the work useful to teachers 
and vocational guidance officials. 
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Resettlement Administration. America’s Land. Washington, 1936. 30 pp., 
illustr. 


Works Progress Administration. Division of Social Research. Urban Workers 
on Relief. Part I. The Occupational Characteristics of Workers on Relief in Urban 
Areas, May 1934. By Gladys L. Patmer and Katherine D. Woop. Research 
Monograph IV. Washington, 1936. xxv + 203 pp., diagrams. 

Contains basic social and economic data concerning urban unemployment 
relief in 79 cities widely separated geographically and presenting varied industrial 
backgrounds. 


—— —— Usual Occupations of Workers eligible for Works Program Employment 
in the United States, 15 January 1936. Washington, 1937. 110 pp. 

Statistics of male and female workers certified for employment on the public 
works programme, classified according to occupation. Occupational groups are 
arranged according to sex, and heads of families are distinguished from other 
workers. The figures presented are for the United States and for each State. 


ILLINOIS 
Department of Labor. Division of Statistics and Research. Cost of Industrial 
Accidents in Illinois for the Year 1934. By Peter T. Swanisn. 1936. Tables 


(typescript). 


MICHIGAN 

State Emergency Welfare Relief Commission. Industrial Ci of 
Unemployed and Gainfully Employed Workers. Michigan Census of Population 
and Unemployment. Employment and Unemployment Statistics (Preliminary). 
First Series, Number Three. Lansing, 1936. 24 pp., diagrams, tables. 


NEW JERSEY 


Social Security Commission. Report on Unemployment Compensation. Report 
No. 2. Commission Publication No. 4. 1936. 122 pp. 

This pamphlet contains recommendations for the enactment of a State unem- 
ployment insurance law based on the investigations made by a specially appointed 
Commission. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


American Society of International Law. Proceedings. Thirtieth Annual Meeting 
held at Washington, D.C., 23-25 April 1936. Washington, 1936. xu + 277 pp. 


Backman, Jules. Adventures in Price Fixing. New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 
1936. 57 pp. 40 cents. 


Balance Sheet of the New Deal. Prepared by the Editors. With Eight Pictorial 
Charts. The New Republic. Special Supplement. 10 June 1936, Vol. LXXXVII, 
No. 1128, Part 2. Pp. 141-157. 10 cents. 


Beard, Gilbert. Prices and Prosperity. Manchester, Kennedy Press. 79 pp. 
1s. 6d. 


Beatty, John D. (Assisted by workers furnished by the Works Progress Admin- 
istration). Prospective New Fields of Occupational Opportunity. Pittsburgh 
Personnel Association, 1937. v + 10 pp. 


A brief outline of recent occupational developments, with some suggestions 
designed to help those desiring employment in a given field. 


Brower, F. Beatrice. Personnel Practices governing Factory and Office Adminis- 
tration. National Industrial Conference Board Studies No. 233. New York, 1937. 
134 pp. $3. 
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Describes the prevailing American practice in dealing with many questions 
that inevitably arise in connection with the administration of the personnel of a 
factory or an office. It is intended to be of service to directors of personnel policy. 
The book is based on information collected by means of a questionnaire from 
865 companies employing 1,519,587 workers. The first part, which concerns practices 
governing wage earners, deals with the following questions: hours of work and 
attendance ; employment and payroll procedures; absences from work; plant 
privileges ; discharge and resignation. The second part, which is devoted to 
“ practices governing salaried employees”, deals with similar questions and with 
office rules and regulations. 


Caillol-Borgeaud, C. La situation juridique de Vinfirmiére. Paris, Vigot, 1986. 
318 pp. 35 fr. 


Enid. The Menace of Under-Population. A Biological Study of the 
Decline of Population Growth. London, Watts, 1936. v1, 226 pp. 


Coffman, Harold C. American Foundations. A Study of their Role in the Child 
Welfare Movement. New York, Young Men’s Christian Association, 1936. 213 pp. 


D’Orient, N., and Loew, M. La question algérienne. Préface de Francis Jour- 
DAIN. Les dossiers de la colonisation. Publiés sous les auspices de la Ligue fran- 
gaise contre l’impérialisme et loppression nationale. Paris, Bureau d’éditions, 
1936. 245 pp. 10fr. 


Duboseq, A. Le conflit contemporain des houilléres européennes. Perspectives 
@une entente européenne du charbon. Thése pour le Doctorat. Université de Paris, 
Faculté de droit. Paris, Librairie technique et économique, 1936. 264 pp. 


Dubost, Georges. Le Conseil national économique. Ses origines, son institution 


et son organisation, son euvre, son avenir. Thése pour le doctorat. Faculté de droit 
de I’Université de Paris. Paris, F. Loviton, 1936. x1 + 411 pp. 


Economic Recovery and Monetary Stabilisation. A Series of Addresses and Papers 
presented at the Semi-Annual Meeting of the Academy of Political Science, 
2 April 1936. Edited by Parker T. Moon. Proceedings of the Academy of Political 
Science, Vol. XVII, No. 1. New York, Columbia University, 1936. 1v + 135 pp. 


Fairley, Lincoln. The Company Union in Plan and Practice. 1936. 87 pp. 
(typescript) 35 cents. 

One of a series of pamphlets published by the Affiliated Schools for Workers 
and designed for the worker student. It gives the history of company unions, 
describes the structure of this form of labour organisation, and discusses recent 
American legislation on the subject and its effect. The author is a Professor at 
the Massachussetts Institute of Technology and has made a number of studies 
on the subject, particularly in the Boston area, where he has also been connected 
with workers’ study groups. 


F-bius, P. Generaliné darbininku atstovybé ir Darbo Rumai. (Workers’ repre- 
sentation and the Chamber of Labour). Kaunas, Darbo Rumu Leidinys, 1936. 
79 pp. 50 centu. 

Contains a short account of the representative institutions of Lithuanian workers 
and their objectives, and the texts of the principal laws and regulations relating 
to the Lithuanian Chamber of Labour. 


Fédération maritime d’Anvers. Assemblée générale obligatoire du 17 décembre 1936. 
Rapport annuel 1936. Antwerp. 121 pp. 


Federation of British Industries. Twentieth Annual Report to 21 December 1936. 
London, 1936. 42 pp. 
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sullattivita svolia dalla Federazione. Relazione del Commissario ministeriale 
On. Gr. Uff. Biagio BorreLLo. 21 Maggio 1934-31 Dicembre 1936. Rome, 1937. 


68 pp. 


Fourgeaud, André. L’homme devant le capitalisme. Essai d’une économie ration- 
nelle. Bibliothéque politique et économique. Paris. Payot, 1936. 464 pp. 


Fuss, Henri. L’organisation de l’assurance obligatoire contre le chémage. Brussels, 
E. Guyot, 1937. vir + 227 pp. 

A well-documented report by the Royal Commissioner for the Study of the 
Problem of Unemployment in Belgium on the organisation of a system of compulsory 
insurance against unemployment in that country. 

After reviewing the evolution of unemployment in Belgium, the development 
of voluntary unemployment insurance, and the position as it is to-day, the author 
gives a general outline of the scheme of compulsory insurance he proposes and 
continues with chapters on the scope of the existing voluntary schemes and of the 
suggested compulsory scheme, on the general advantages of a compulsory scheme, 
and on the organisation of the employment market. Other chapters discuss the 
conditions governing the payment of benefits, the amount and duration of benefits, 
and the administrative and financial organisation of systems now in operation in 
Belgium and of the compulsory scheme which is proposed. The final chapter 
summarises the conclusions arrived at in the various chapters of the report. 

A fuller analysis of the report was published in Industrial and Labour Informa- 
tion, Vol. LXII, No. 11, 14 June 1937. 


Gibberd, Kathleen. 1.1.0. The Unregarded Revolution. Illustrations by M. S. 
Cuapwick. London, J. M. Dent, 1937. vir + 152 pp. 


A brief account of the salient points in the history, aims, and achievements of 
the International Labour Organisation, including in the appendices the text of 
the Constitution of the Organisation and a list of the fifty-two Draft Conventions 
adopted by the International Labour Conference from 1919 to 1936. In a volume 
of this size, which admittedly owes much to the more important studies which 
have appeared on the subject, it was not possible to give a comprehensive survey 
of the vast field of action on which the Organisation is engaged, but it is regrettable 
to note, among other omissions, the absence of any reference to the important 
work of the Industrial Hygiene Section of the International Labour Office, or 
that of the Economic and Statistical Sections for the elucidation of problems that 
still hamper the world’s emergence from the depression of recent years and its 
progress back to prosperity. Slight as it is, however, this vivid and readable little 
volume, which is attractively illustrated by a member of the staff of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, should give to those unfamiliar with the subject at least 
a rudimentary idea of the history and work of the International Labour Organisation 
and the purposes for which it was created. 


Gillette, John Morris. Rural Sociology. Third Edition. New York, Macmillan, 
1936. xxxIv + 778 pp. $4.50. 


Hanzal, Dr. Frantisek. Urazové soudnictvi. Liberec, Riizodol, 1935. 120 pp. 


Collection of laws and regulations concerning the organisation and procedure 
of the special tribunals dealing with the settlement of disputes relating to compul- 
sory insurance against industrial accidents in Czechoslovakia. 


Hofmann, Horst. Familienausgleichskassen in Frankreich und Deutschland. 
Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde bei der Juristischen 
Fakultaét der Universitat Leipzig. Dresden, M. Dittert, 1936. 118 pp. 


Hohaus, Reinhard A. Reserves for National Old-Age Pensions. Are they neces- 
sary or desirable under a Compulsory Contributory Plan? A Review of Actuarial 
Opinion. Reprinted from the Transactions of the Actuarial Society of America, 
Vol. XXXVII, Part 2, No. 96, October 1936. Pp. 330-365. New York. 


Federazione enti mutui assicurazione infortuni agricole. Cenni riassuntivi 
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The author, a well-known actuary, examines in turn the different arguments 
in favour of financing old-age insurance by the reserve method. To each argument 
he opposes opinions collected from the actuarial literature of recent years. He 
concludes that a full application of the reserve method is neither necessary nor 
desirable, and that the current-cost method is preferable. It seems likely, however, 
that other opinions could have been collected which would have supported the 
contrary conclusion. The author admits that some compromise between the two 
methods would be expedient for the Federal old-age benefit scheme with its present 
benefits. 


Hopwood, J. 0. Salaries, Wages and Labor Relations. New York, The Ronald 
Press, 1937. 1x + 124 pp. $2.50. 

This book is written by the Director of Employment of the Philadelphia 
Electrical Company. But the practice of job analysis, job classification, and job 
evaluation, as well as the standards and procedures in “ payroll administration’’, 
are given in such a form that they may be followed by any company by 
adaptation to its particular conditions. Emphasis is laid on the influence of 
a scientific payroll distribution and administration on labour relations within 


the plant. 


Horace Plunkett Foundation. Year-Book of Agricultural Co-operation, 1937. 
London, P. S. King, 1937. v1 + 583 pp. 

Contains a review of the general development of agricultural co-operation 
during 1936, and a number of comprehensive and valuable surveys. written by 
eminent leaders and scholars of the agricultural co-operative movement in the 
British Empire and in other countries. Chapters are devoted to legislative measures 
concerning co-operative societies passed during the year in the different countries, 
a selected bibliography of works on co-operation, and reviews of new books and 


reports. 


Hutt, W. H. Economists and the Public. A Study of Competition and Opinion. 
London, Jonathan Cape, 1936. 377 pp. 15s. 


International Association for Social Progress. British Section. Report on Liberty 
of Trade Unions and Professional Associations. London, 1936. 30 pp. 


Jackson, T.A. Dialectics. The Logic of Marxism and ils Critics. An Essay 
in Exploration. London, Lawrence and Wishart, 1936. 648 pp. 


Kahn, Dorothy ©. Unemployment and its Treatment in the United States. A 
Report submitted to the Third International Conference of Social Work in London, 
July 1936. New York, American Association of Social Workers, 1937. 105 pp. 

An outline of the. relief situation in the United States and of the national efforts 
to cope with the problems resulting from unemployment. The purposes and 
activities of the various administrative organisations are described briefly and 
clearly, and many useful statistical data are included. 


Koch, H.H. The Danish Public Assistance Act. Published under the auspices 
of the Danish Ministry for Social Affairs. Copenhagen, 1936. 44 pp. 


Kolb, J. H., and Brunner, E. de S. <A Study of Rural Society. lis Organisa- 
tion and Changes. Under the Editorship of W. F. Ocpurn. Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Houghton Mifflin, 1935. x1v + 642 pp. 


Labour Party. Commission of Enquiry into the Distressed Areas. Durham and the 
North-East Coast. London, 1937. 28 pp. 

One of the regional reports by the Distressed Areas Commission which was 
appointed by the Labour Party in November 1936 to investigate conditions in 
certain areas in Great Britain where unemployment is particularly acute. 


—— Reports on a Children’s Charter and Juvenile Employment and Unem- 
ployment to be presented by the Standing Joint Commitiee of Industrial Women’s 
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Organisations to the National Conference of Labour Women, Norwich, 27-29 April 
1937. London. 48 pp. Id. 

Brings together in convenient form a mass of information from scattered 
sources concerning children at school and young people in employment or 
unemployed. 

—— Standing Joint Committee of Industrial Women’s Organisations. 
on Nutrition and Food Supplies and Women in Offices, presented to the National 
Conference of Labour Women, Swansea, 19-21 May 1936. London. 46 pp. 1d. 


Lécebny Fond Verejnych Zamestnancu. Koslave desetiletého trodni Lééebného 
fondu verejnych zamestnancu, 1926-1936. Rotnik IX. Cislo 8. Prague, 1936. 
40 pp., illustr., diagrams. 

Report on the management of the Czechoslovak Sickness Insurance Fund 
for civil servants and State employees, published to commemorate the anniversary 
of its foundation. The membership of the Fund is over 300,000, and the families 
of the insured include 380,000 persons entitled to medical and pharmaceutical 
benefits. The report gives an account of the curative and preventive activities 
directed by the Fund and of the active part it plays in combating prevalent 
diseases. 


Leclerc, Abbé Jacques. Legons de droit naturel. IV. Les droits et devoirs 
individuels. Premiére partie. Vie, Disposition de soi. Etudes morales, sociales 
et juridiques. Namur, A. Wesmael-Charlier, 1937. 200 pp. 


Lemaistre, Bernard. Les monnaies bloquées. Thése en vue de la soutenance 
du doctorat en droit. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Saint-Lo, Les ateliers 


Leclerc, 1936. 186 pp. 

Lerat, E. Le colonat au Congo belge et la résorption du chémage. 45 pp. 

Liu, Nanming. Contribution a l'étude de la population chinoise. Préface de 
M. Huser. Publications de la Bibliothéque sino-internationale, Genéve, No. 3. 
Geneva, 1935. 1 + 252 pp. 

Mr. Liu’s work contains about all that can be gathered of real import from 
available sources concerning demographic conditions in China, where notwith- 
standing the antiquity of Chinese civilisation, the censuses attempted hitherto 
(1909 and 1928) have been incomplete and there is no organised registration of 
births, marriages, and deaths. The author examines Chinese emigration in the 
light of the statistics of immigration countries. 


Lorwin, Lewis L. The World Textile Conference. World Affairs Book No. 19. 
New York, National Peace Conference, 1937. 47 pp. 

A brief description of the problems before the World Textile Conference held 
in Washington in April 1937, based on a detailed factual investigation. The broader 
aspects of the Conference, both as regards the work of the International Labour 
Organisation and industry generally, are considered in the concluding pages. 


Maday, André de. La bibliothéque du Bureau international du Travail. Reprinted 
from the Revue stellienne, organ of the students’ society “ Stella’, No. 153. Geneva, 
E. Meyer, 1937. 20 pp. 

Mr. de Maday, Librarian in the International Labour Office from 1924 to 1937, 
describes in this pamphlet the organisation of the library, the method of classi- 
fication introduced under his direction, and the important collection of works 
and documents assembled since the foundation of the Office. 


Marjolin, Robert. L’évolution du syndicalisme aux Etats-Unis. De Washington 
a Roosevelt, Avant-propos de C. BouGi&t. Travaux du centre de documentation 
sociale. Nouvelle bibliothéque économique publiée sous la direction de F. Smaanp. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1936. 256 pp. 25 fr. 

This book gives a historical account of trade unionism in the United States, 
describes its present development and the social philosophy of the American 
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Federation of Labour, then considers some new problems with which the movement 
is faced and the solutions adopted or suggested, and, finally, reviews the position 
of the trade unions in relation to the experiments in social legislation of the 
Roosevelt administration. 


McCaleb, Walter F. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. With Special Reference 
to the Life of Alexander F. Whitney. New York, A. and C. Boni, 1936, xvi + 273 


Michel, Jean. L’entente intersyndicale des producteurs de sucre. Thése pour le 
doctorat en droit. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, Librairie 
technique et économique, 1936. 208 pp. 


Moeschlin, Felix. Gross-Siedlung in Brasilien? Ein Kolonie-Plan Schweiz- 
Lucerne, Montana-Verlag, 1936. 32 pp., maps. 


Morton, N. W. Occupational Abilities. A Study of Unemployed Men. Intro- 
duction by C.E. Kettocc, Ph. D. McGill Social Research Series, No. 3. 
Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1935. xxvi + 279 pp., tables. 

Now that the cyclical depression is passing away, leaving in its trail a con- 
siderable number of unemployed persons who have failed to be absorbed owing to 
personal and other reasons, increasing attention is being paid to the possibility 
that some of the existing unemployment may prove to be of a permanent or semi- 
permanent character. The object of the investigation of which this book gives the 
results was to discover how far permanent unemployment exists in Canada, whether 
by psychological test methods it was possible to find measurable differences in 
intelligence, mechanical or clerical abilities, etc., between representative groups 
of employed and unemployed persons, and whether more exact knowledge could 
be obtained of the requirements for success in a wide range of specific occupations. 
A comparatively small group of persons in Montreal was examined and the results 
of the enquiry cannot be considered as other than provisional pending a wider 


study. But, within these limits, which are fully recognised by the author, readers 
will find a great deal of interesting information and some useful conclusions. 


Muste, A.J. The Automobile Industry and Organised Labour. Baltimore, 
Christian Social Justice Fund. 59 pp. 15 cents. 


National Association of Insurance Committees. Record of Proceedings at the 
Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting held at Bournemouth, 8-10 October 1936. Including 
Programme and Agenda. Durham, 1936. 164 pp. 


Neytzell de Wilde, Dr. A., and Moll, J. Th. (Assisted by A. J. Gooszen.) The 
Netherlands Indies during the Depression. A Brief Economic Survey. Prepared 
for the Sixth Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations held in California 
1936. Netherlands and Netherlands Indies papers No. 2. National Council for 
the Netherlands and the Netherlands Indies of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


Amsterdam, J. M. Meulenhoff, 1936. 94 pp. 1.40 fl. 


Nogaro, Bertrand. La crise économique dans le monde et en France. Symptémes, 
causes et remédes. Paris, Librairie générale de droit et de jurisprudence, 1936. 
852 pp. 35 fr. 


Organisation und Aufgaben der Landesfachausschiisse. Vienna, Zeitschrift 
“ Der Gehilfenvertreter ”, 1936. 104 pp., tables. 


Paisant, Marcel Rieul. La Commission internationale d’agriculture (Union 
internationale des associations agricoles), et son réle dans l'économie européenne. 
Préface par M. le Marquis de Vocué. Reprinted from the Annales de la Com- 
mission internationale d’agriculture, No. XV. Paris, 1936. 127 pp. 


Pancheri, Dr. G. La pneumoconiosi da silice. Reprinted from Securitas, No. 10- 
11, November-December 1936, and No. 1, January 1937. Organ of the “ Ente 
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t nazionale di propaganda per la prevenzione degli infortuni’”’. R. Istituto d’Igiene 
i della R. Université di Milano. 32 pp. 

[ This study on silicosis in Italy shows that the disease is less rare in that country 
i than was hitherto supposed. Cases of silicosis were found among miners, metal 
4 workers (particularly ore washers), pottery workers, workers using abrasive sub- 
i stances, stone workers, etc. The author reviews in turn the aetiology, pathology, 
and clinical aspect of silicosis, its incidence in Italy, and prophylactic measures. 

A bibliography of works on the subject published in Italian is included. 


1 Philip, André. Trade unionisme et syndicalisme. Histoire du Travail. Collection 
dirigée par Léon Canen et Raymond Rownze. Paris, Fernand Aubier, 1936. 
348 pp. 15 fr. 

After giving an account of trade unionism in Great Britain and describing the 
birth of the new unionism in that country, this book outlines developments since 
the war. A chapter is devoted to the American Federation of Labour and the trade 
union movement in the United States. The third part of the work describes French 
| syndicalism and the constitution of the French General Confederation of Labour. 

The conclusion contains some comments on the newer developments of French 
syndicalism ; for example, its position in relation to collective bargaining and 
social legislation. 

Piettre, André. L’évolution des ententes industrielles en France depuis la crise. 
Etudes économiques. Publiées sous la direction de Gaétan Pirov. Tome II. 
Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1936. 243 pp. 


Pirou, Gaetan. La crise du capitalisme. Second edition, enlarged and brought 
up to date. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1936. 200 pp. 


Por, Odon. La capacita produttiva degli Stati Uniti. Esperienze di economia 
nuova. Reprinted from the Rivista del Lavoro, 1936, No. 3. 11 pp., diagrams. 


La scarsita artificiale contro Vabondanza potenziale. Esperienze di economia 
nuova. Reprinted from the Rivista del Lavoro, 1936, No. 5. 9 pp. 


j Pre, Roland. Le bilan du corporatisme. Italie, Autriche, Portugal, Allemagne. 
: Paris, Librairie technique et économique, 1936. 214 pp. 


| Public Affairs Committee. Credit for Consumers. Public Affairs Pamphlets 
: No. 5. Washington. 32 pp. 10 cents. ; 


Purdy, Frederick. Mass Consumption. Consumer Initiated Control of Production 
and Exchange. Introduction by Roger W. Basson. Drawings by Waldo Park 
MipcGiey. New York, The Talisman Press, 1936. 220 pp. 

The author believes that costs of distribution could be reduced by a system 
of organised consumption in which consumers would budget ahead for their require- 
ments and give advance orders. These orders would be assembled by regional 
offices and allotted to manufacturers on the basis of competitive bids. 


Richter, Dr. Vratislav, Lenz, Dr. Vaclav, and Hor&k, Frantisek. Socidlni pojisteni 
osob samostatne hospodaricich v zemedelsivi. Prague, Péée o zdravi venkova”’. 
85 pp. 10 crowns. 
A few years ago an Act relating to compulsory insurance against invalidity 
and old age for independent workers was adopted in Czechoslovakia, but at the 
- request of the workers themselves this Act was never put into operation. The 
organisations representing independent agricultural workers, shopkeepers, and 
craftsmen are now urging the revision of the Act and the prompt institution of 
compulsory insurance for independent workers. The work under review gives an 
account of an enquiry organised in 1936 by the Czechoslovak National Committee 
for the Improvement of Health in Rural Areas, with a view to studying the orga- 
: nisation of compulsory insurance in agriculture. The enquiry showed, among 
other things, the need of social protection for peasants of small means, and the 
nadequacy of voluntary insurance. 
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Rissel, Viktor. Gesetzliche Vorschriften iiber den Technischen Arbeiterschutz 
in Gewerbe und Bergbau. Nach dem Stande der dsterreichischen Gesetzgebung vom 
1. September 1936, mit erlauternden Bemerkungen. Gesetzesausgabe des Gewerk- 
schaftsbundes der dsterreichischen Arbeiter und Angestellten. Band III. Vienna, 
Leipzig, Franz Deuticke, 1936. xvi + 798 pp. 


Shimwell, Canon T. The Church and the Housing Problem. London, Industrial 
Christian Fellowship, 1936. 29 pp. 3d. 


The International Observer. A Popular Quarterly. Edited by Peter MannIcHE. 
Assisted by Members of the Staff and Committees of the International People’s 
College, Elsinore, Denmark. Vol. I, No. 1. Copenhagen, 1936. 36 pp. 


Ungern-Sternberg, Dr. Roderich. Biologie und Oekonomie. Die Ursachen und 
Folgen des Geburtenriickgangs und die Abwehrmittel gegen volksbiologischen Verfall. 
Verdffentlichungen aus dem Gebiete der Medizinalverwaltung. XLVI. Band, 
1. Heft. Berlin, Richard Scheetz, 1936. 119 pp. 


University of Minnesota. Prospects for Inflation. A Conference held at the 
University of Minnesota on February 6, 1936. The Day and Hour Series, No, 13, 1936. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1936. 32 pp. 25 cents. 


Wechselmann, Sigurd. The Danish National Insurance Act. Published under 
the auspices of the Danish Ministry for Social Affairs. Copenhagen, 1936. 51 pp. 


Wistrand, Lode. CKollektivavtalslagen och Arbetsdomstolen. En popular kurs 
i svensk arbetsrdtt. Stockholm, Tidens Forlag, 1936. xm + 211 pp. 


Zimmerman, Carle C. Consumption and Standards of Living. New York, 
D. Van Nostrand, 1936. xvi + 602 pp. 

This comprehensive survey of the problem of consumption and standards of 
living contains a mass of useful information, while current theories on the subject 
are presented and discussed at length. As a standard book of reference it should 
prove indispensable to students in this field of social science. 
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Reprinted from the Revue économique internationale, Vol. 1V, No. 2, November 1936. 
27 pp. 
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Liberson, Dr. W. Métabolisme et obésité. Publications du travail humain. 
Série A., No. 7. Paris, Conservatoire national des arts et métiers. 157 pp. 25 fr. 
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1936. Paris, Paul Hartmann. 98 pp. 


Riad, Mohamed Abdel Moneim. La nationaliié égyptienne. Etude de droit 
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premiére Conférence de Codification (La Haye, 1930). Preface by Gilbert GrpeL. 
Paris, Nizet et Bastard, 1987. 231 + m1 pp. 
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